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Special Dispatch to Toe Times, Philadelphia: 
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Forty feminine manipulators of type-writing machines have been recently examined by the Civil 
Service Commission, and they have just received notice of the grade to which their proficiency entitles 
them. It was the first examination of the kind, and was altogether a curious exhibition. The exer- 
cises were read, sentence by sentence, by the examiner, and at each pause the fingers of forty women 
and girls would fly with almost lightning speed over forty machines. Some who were accustomed 
to write shorthand from dictation would catch the words while writing and finish the sentence nearly 
as soon as the examiner. This act of the Civil Service Commission is suggestive of the rapidity with 
which the type-writer is superseding all other forms of copying. Chiefs of divisions in the various 
departments are allowed clerks who have been usually stenographers. Now these are being sup- 


planted on every hand by the type-writer and by the combined stenographer and type-writer. 
THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 
Is the one used by the Government. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In entering upon a new examination of the question, What did 
the Israelites, in the Old Testament times, believe about man’s 
future beyond death? it is proper that the principles which de- 
termine the method of our investigation should be briefly stated. 
First, the method must be historical. We must try to find out 
what were the beliefs of the earliest times of which we have 
historical knowledge ; then how and under what conditions they 
varied and developed in the course of generations, until they 
reached the form which they wear in the latest books of the 
Old Testament. The postulate of the employment of the histor- 
ical method in this field is the historical character of religion ; 
that is, the conviction that religion has a development of which 
the history of religions is a record ; that this development is in its 
nature rational, and therefore capable of rational interpretation ; 
the recognition, further, of the profound truth which Paul— here, 
as so often, centuries in advance of his times — hints at in the 
third chapter of Galatians, viz., that divine revelation develops 
with the development of the religious consciousness of man, if not 
in it. 

Second, the historical method demands the critical use of the 
sources. We must fix as exactly as we can the age of the docu- 
ments we put in evidence ; must know, if possible, the author and 
his surroundings; must discriminate between different drifts of 
thought, between writings which reflect prevailing opinions and 
those which are more original and individual, between the lan- 
guage of instruction and that of emotion. The validity of the re- 
sults of our investigation will depend very largely upon the cor- 
rectness of the critical premises. On the other hand, every such 
investigation is to some extent an experimental test of the prem- 
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ises on which it rests. The crucial test of any school of Old Tes- 
tament criticism is its ability to construct a history of the Old 
Testament religion which does justice to all the facts and factors 
of the history. 

Third, the questions by which the investigation is guided must 
be such as can be answered in only one sense. There has been 
an interminable controversy over the question, Did the ancient 
Hebrews believe in the immortality of the soul? On the one side 
it is affirmed with great emphasis that there never was a time 
when this was not the faith of Israel. On the other hand, it is as- 
serted just as positively that the idea is not found in the Old Tes- 
tament at all; and that when it appears among the Alexandrian 
Jews, two or three centuries before Christ, it unmistakably be- 
trays its foreign origin. To an ambiguous question there will 
inevitably be contradictory answers. By the immortality of the 
soul, one understands the essential non posse mori, —a philosoph- 
ical abstraction which is certainly as little to be found in the Old 
Testament as the twin abstraction, the immateriality of the soul ; 
the other means only the primitive faith that death does not end 
all, —a faith whose existence among the Hebrews, from the ear- 
liest times, few have been hardy enough to deny. 

I have therefore put the subject of our investigation before us 
in the most general form: I propose a critical inquiry into the 
history of the Old Testament notions of what is beyond death. 

Did the ancient Hebrews believe that there is anything after 
death? There is, to begin with, a reasonable presumption that 
they did; for though it has often been a speculation of phi- 
losophers that death ends all, it has never, so far as we know, 
been the faith of a people. Cicero, in his argument for immor- 
tality, appeals to the unanimous belief of antiquity. Primitive 
men, “ who, being nearer to their divine original, perhaps saw the 
truth in these things more clearly than we,” had a deep-rooted 
conviction: ‘“ Esse in morte sensum, neque excessu vite sic deleri 
hominem ut funditus interiret.”! Modern ethnological researches 
have shown that the belief that man in some way continues to 
exist after death is all but, if not quite, universal. For this fact 
there must be a universal and persistent cause, — one that lies 
deep in the nature of man, — and viewed in this light the argu- 
ment from the consensus gentium has, as Hegel recognized, per- 
manent validity. Into the nature of the anthropological grounds 
of the belief in continued existence we need not now inquire, 
1 Tusc. Disp. i. 12, 26 f. 
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since they are not reasons which man consciously entertains for 
his belief. It is sufficient that primitive man is unable to con- 
ceive non-being. As Principal Fairbairn has said, “ Death as 
annihilation is a notion as little intelligible to a primitive or un- 
developed mind as immortality. A child cannot understand death 
as loss of being, cannot imagine the dead as otherwise than still 
alive. It thinks of them as existing somewhere, as doing some- 
thing; and neither the lifeless body, nor the grave, nor the burial 
can break their simple faith.”! Dreams, apparitions, and all 
those mysterious doings which man’s first explanation ascribes to 
spirit-powers — a natural, not a supernatural, causation, in his 
philosophy — confirm him in his belief. He would as soon think 
of doubting his own existence as that of the departed. So it is 
with man everywhere at a certain stage of culture. So, we may 
well believe, it was with the ancestors of the Hebrew tribes before 
their historic migrations began. 

Certain customs are naturally associated with this belief. One 
of these is the burial (or burning) with the dead of the things he 
will use in the other life, — hunting-gear, weapons, ornaments ; 
often also living beings, the servants and companions of his new 
existence. Another is the offering at the grave, for a certain time 
after death, of food and drink, —a practice which not infrequently 
outgrows its primitive significance, a meal for the dead, and as- 
sumes a more or less sacrificial character. 

Of the first of these customs there is, I believe, but one men- 
tion in the Old Testament, in Ezekiel xxxii. 27, where we read of 
“the mighty men who fell in old times,? who went down to Sheol 
with their weapons of war, and men laid their swords under their 
heads.” 

Offerings to the dead, on the other hand, were not unknown 
among the Hebrews. In the Deuteronomy (xxvi. 13-15), the 
Israelite who has fulfilled the law of the tithe (see xiv. 28 f.) is to 
make before the Lord a solemn protestation to that effect. “I 
have not transgressed any of thy commandments, nor have I for- 
gotten. I have not eaten any of it (the holy tithe) when I was 
in mourning; I have not consumed any of it when unclean, and 
I have not given any of it to the dead.” 8 
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1 Studies in the Philosophy of Religion and History, Am. ed. p. 104. 

2 Read oO ym (LXX.) instead of O°7Y2. Burial with honors of war con- 
trasted with the disgraceful end of the later tyrants. 

8 See, on this whole subject, Oort, De Doodenvereering bij den Israelieten, Th. 
Tijdschr. xv. 350-363. Lippert, Der Seelencult, u. s. w., I have not seen. 
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More conclusive than these practices, which may long survive 
as meaningless rites the simple faith which gave them birth, is 
necromancy in its manifold forms. Where men inquire of the 
dead for knowledge of the future or decision of the present, they 
must believe that beyond death there is not only being, but know- 
ing. The superstition is inconceivable without this faith. . And 
the superstition meets us in almost every period of the history 
of Israel. The story of Saul’s visit to the Witch of Endor (1 
Sam. xxviii.) gives us a glimpse of the practice of the art. The 
old prophet rises, clad in the long, flowing robes he used to wear. 
He is the same, yet changed, — a weird, majestic, unearthly pres- 
ence, which amazes and terrifies the woman. “I see gods! com- 
ing up out of the earth.” His words are of ill omen to Saul and 
to his kingdom. “ Why hast thou disturbed me by bringing me 
up? Why dost thou ask me, when Yahweh has withdrawn from 
thy side and become thy foe?” God will give Israel with thee 
into the hand of the Philistines, “and to-morrow thou and thy 
sons shall be with me.” The last words (xxviii. 19) are to be 
noted as implying that belief in a common gathering- place of 
the dead, of which we shall find other and clearer evidence as we 
go on. Three centuries or more later Isaiah exposes with keen 
sarcasm the folly of seeking counsel of the dead. ‘When men 
say to you, Inquire of the ghosts and tlte oracle-spirits that chirp 
and mutter, —does not a people inquire of its God? In behalf 
of the living, to the dead!” (viii. 19). Manasseh is said to have 
been a great patron of these arts. Josiah suppressed them. Nec- 
romancy in all forms is stringently forbidden both in the Deuter- 
onomy and in the Law of Holiness (Lev. xvii.—xxvi.).2 That these 
practices were regarded by all the earnest servants of Jehovah 
with deep disapproval, as unworthy of a people to whom God had 
given the prophet,’ the instruction, and the testimony ; that they 
branded them as foreign superstitions, abates nothing from the evi- 
dence, which the very persistence of necromancy gives, that to the 
popular belief the dead still live, and that at least in some cases 
they know more, see farther, than living men. 

The belief in a common abode where the dead of successive gen- 
erations are assembled meets us in certain phrases, some of them 
of common occurrence in different parts of the Old Testament.‘ 


1 Elohim, superhuman beings. 
2 Deut. xviii. 10 f. ; Lev. xix. 31; xx.6; xx.27. The Law in Ex. xxii. 17 
is less specific. 
8 Deut. i. c. Observe the connection of v. 14 with the following verses. 
4 V. sup., on 1 Sam. xxviii. 19. 
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Jacob, refusing to be consoled for the loss of Joseph, exclaims, 
*‘ Nay, but I will go down to my son mourning, to Sheol.” David 
will not indulge in vain lament for his dead child: “1 am going 
to him, but he will not come back to me.” The dead man is gath- 
ered to his fathers, or goes to his fathers; he sleeps with his 
fathers, or he is gathered to his people. It is likely that these are 
often only euphemistic circumlocutions by which men avoid the 
hateful word. But if so they have become such by loss of signif- 
icance. Originally they meant more, and there are a sufficient 
number of passages in which the earlier, deeper meaning is still 
unmistakable.! 

Before we take up the numerous passages in which this abode 
of the dead is described we must touch upon a point which has 
filled a large place in the discussion of this subject. What, it is 
asked, did the writers of the Old Testament think of the consti- 
tution of man? What are the elements which together make 
him man? And what bearing has the idea of man upon the no- 
tions of his hereafter? To these questions it is to be said in the 
first place that there is in the Old Testament no sharply-defined, 
philosophical theory of man’s nature, no anthropology, in the sense 
of the schools. The ideas which man first entertains about the 
make-up of his own being are not the result of introspection and 
reflection, but of observation — we might almost say physical ob- 
servation — of the commonest phenomena of life and death, and 
they are therefore very much the same all the world over. We 
have these common notions of body, soul, and spirit —it is no 
trichotomy — in the Old Testament. 

They need, however, detain us no longer, for they are not in 
any sense the premises or conditions of the belief in existence 
after death. The belief is primary ; its association with the ideas 
which man has conceived concerning his own nature is altogether 
secondary. That is, man, finding this faith, in a more reflective 
age calls upon his philosophy to justify or to account for it. It 
does not seem that the Israelite, in the Old Testament times, had 
got as far as this. The simple notions of the relation of body, 
soul, and spirit are made to explain life and death, but are never 
applied to explain the fact or the manner of existence after death. 
Neither the spirit nor the soul is conceived as having an individ- 
ual existence apart from the body.2. The characteristic fact is 


1 EF. g., Gen. xxv. 8 f.; Deut. xxxi.16. See the exhaustive examination of 
Bittcher, De Inferis, pp. 54 ff. 
? In expressions such as Job xxxiv. 14, Ps. civ. 29 (God gathers the spirit to 
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that the Hebrew neither speaks nor thinks of a survival of the 
soul. The Old Testament never speaks, as we so naturally do, of 
the souls of the departed in the other world. In death, indeed, 
the soul is often said to go down to Sheol, never to be in Sheol. 
The inhabitants of Sheol are not souls, but Refaim. Here is one 
of the chief causes of the tardy development of the idea of immor- 
tality. 

Returning now to the question, Where and under what con- 
ditions does man continue to exist after death? We have seen 
that there is a gathering-place, or common abode of the dead, 
to which is given the name Sheol; that is, The Depth.’ It is 
far down beneath the earth and sea, most remote from heaven, 
with which it often stands in contrast. It is closed by gates, 
fastened by bars. Within is eternal desolation, darkness, silence. 
There is no knowledge or wisdom there,? no remembrance, or 
thanksgiving, or praise of God. The inhabitants are Refaim, 
powerless, nerveless creatures. Impotence is their most striking 
mark. Their very voices are but the shadows of speech.* 

In the great visions of Ezekiel (xxxii. 17-32) and Isaiah (xiv. 
9-23) the life of the lower world is more fully disclosed. In the 
former we look down upon a vast “ graveyard of souls,” where, in 
their graves by armies and nations around the royal sepulchre, lie 
Assyria and Elam, the wild Scythian hordes, Edom, Phenicia. 
We see Pharaoh and all his hosts descend into “the deepest 
recesses of the earth,” amid the taunts of those who are before 
him there. ‘The mighty heroes speak to him out of the midst 
of Sheol, with his allies: The uncircumcised have come down, 
have laid them down, slain by the sword!” (v. 21). 

In Isaiah xiv.5 we see the universal joy at the fall of Babylon. 
Even beneath the earth they hear and exult. “Sheol beneath is in 
commotion for thee, to meet thee at thy coming: he (i. e., Sheol, 
himself), or Eccl. xii. 7 (the spirit returns to God who gave it), we have the 
strongest expressions of man’s mortality. There is no thought of a conscious 
existence of a personal spirit with God. Comp. Ecel. iii. 21, “ Who knows 
whether the spirit of the sons of man goes up on high, and whether the spirit 
of the beast goes down beneath the earth.” 

1 The connection with SSw, ask, demand, though ancient, is exceedingly 
improbable. 

2 Eccl. ix. 10. 

8 Isa. xxxviii. 18; Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 9, lxxxviii. 10-12, exv. 17. 

4 This is the picture of Sheol, drawn by the poets and prophets from the end 
of the eighth century. The earlier sources, when they speak of it, tell us much 
less about it. 

5 Written near the end of the Exile. 
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a bold personification) stirreth up for thee the Refaim, all the lead- 
ers of the earth; makes all the kings of the nations arise from 
their thrones. They all take up the word and say to thee: Thou, 
too, art become weak as we; thou art made like unto us!... 
How art thou fallen from the heavens, 0 shining One, Son of the 
Dawn! . . . Thou saidst in thine heart: To the heavens will I 
mount up, above the stars of God I will raise my throne; I will 
sit on the mount of assembly in the far regions of the north; I 
will mount upon cloud heights, I will make myself like the Most 
High! Yet to Sheol thou art brought down, to the far recesses 
of the pit.” Nor is that the worst. ‘ All the kings of the earth, 
yea all of them, lie in honor, each in his house ; but thou art cast 
out from thy grave, as a despised branch, covered with the slain 
who are thrust through with the sword.” 

There are, we see, shadows of empire and social order there : 
kings are throned kings even in Sheol; there is knowledge of 
what goes on on earth; there are passions, hate is not dead, 
they can still triumph over the fallen foe. There is even in Sheol 
a deeper depth and a more miserable fate for those who have died 
without honor and been denied the rites of burial. 

For the present two things are to be observed. First, that this 
gloomy abode awaits all men without exception. It is the house 
of assembly for all the living (Job xxx. 23). 

‘¢Who is the man who shall live, and not see death ? 
Save his soul from the power of Sheol ? ’? 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 48; ef. Ps. xlix. 7-9.) It is the figure of fierce, 
all-mastering passion, of insatiable desire.? 

The righteous, as well as the wicked, must meet this common 
fate. 

The second point to be remarked is that in Sheol man’s destiny 
ends. It is a night which has no morning. “ For a tree there is 
hope ; if it be cut down it will start again, and its shoot will not 
fail; though its root grow old in the ground, and its stock die in 
the dust, at the smell of water it will put forth, and sprout, like a 
young plant. But man dies, and he is gone; and when a human 
being gives up the ghost, where is he? The waters fail out of 
the sea, and a stream parches and dries up, so man lies down and 
will not rise up; until the heavens are no more he will not awake, 
and will not be aroused out of their sleep.” ® 


1 Ez. xxxii. 27; Isa. xiv. 18 f.; Ewald, Proph. ii. 498. 

2 Cant. viii. 6; Prov. xxvii. 20, xxx. 15 f. 

8 Job xiv. 7-12. Compare the whole chapter. Also, x. 20 ff.; Jer. li. 39; 
Eccl, xii. 6 f. 
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We can well understand the aversion, the abhorrence, with 
which this fate was contemplated, and the strong expression which 
these feelings find in the Old Testament.! It is not the common 
shrinking which all men feel at the name of death; it is not even 
the deeper horror with which the thought of annihilation fills 
us; it is, as has been well said, that the Hebrew conceived death 
not as absolute nothingness, as mere privation of life, but as the 
feeling of this nothingness.” 

It is not inconsistent with this conception of the hereafter that 
in other places death is praised as a deliverance from the oppres- 
sions and miseries of this life,and Sheol as an abode of peace 
and rest. When the ills he has are sore enough, man welcomes 
as arescue any change. Thus Job, to whom all seems so hope- 
Jess in death, can yet count it the best thing God has left in the 
world, and complain that it is refused him, though he seeks it, 
above all treasures (iii. 11-23). 

The resemblance of these notions to those of the early Greeks 
as they are known to us in the older parts of the eleventh book 
of the Odyssey ® is very striking; all the more because the two 
races, so different in their natural endowment, in their view of 
nature and life, had, without any historical contact or interchange 
of ideas, come to represent the world of the dead in so much the 
same way. 

Between the Hebrew Sheol and the Egyptian Underworld, on 
the other hand, there is a superficial likeness in the fact that it 
is an underworld; in all else a radical contrast. The ideas of 
judgment and retribution, the second death of the wicked, the 
trials and triumphs of the righteous and their final deliverance in 
the world of light, — all interwoven with the Osiris myth, — make 
the very essence of the Egyptian eschatology in the period of his- 
torical contact with Israel. And these ideas are conspicuously 
absent in the Old Testament. 

Interesting comparisons have of late been instituted between 
the notions of the Hebrews and those of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, as we find them, for example, in the Descent of Istar 
into the Lower World,‘ and it has been thought that from this 
side some light might be thrown upon the Old Testament. The 


1 E. g., Isa. xxxviii.; Ps. lxxxviii. 

2 F. Beck, Theol. Jahrbb. 1851, 473. 

8 Viz., verses 25-50; 84-224 (exc. 104-120); 225-329 (exc. 321-325); 385- 
564; 628-635. See Kirchoff, Die Composition der Odyssee, Berl. 1869. 

* Schrader, Eb., Die Hiéllenfahrt der Istar, Giessen, 1874. 
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resemblance is unmistakable; it is not unnatural to think of a 
common inheritance of early Semitic beliefs. But if so there can 
be no doubt that the Hebrews have preserved these beliefs in a 
much more primitive form than their kinsmen in the Euphrates 
Valley. The Babylonian ideas of the future life are embodied 
in a highly developed mythology; and this is itself a great 
change. Moreover, upon the whole culture of Babylonia, upon its 
religion and mythology conspicuously, is the stamp of non-Semitic 
influence to a degree of which there is hardly another instance in 
the history of the Semitic races. In all comparisons and infer- 
ences this must be kept in mind. 

It is essential for us to realize that notions of what is beyond 
death, such as we have been considering, are not in any sense re- 
ligious beliefs. Religion did not originate them, has not culti- 
vated them, makes no use of them. They are purely anthropolog- 
ical, spontaneous.! A belief in an existence after death, and even 
a realistic conception of the surroundings of that existence, is 
sometimes found among men who have the most rudimentary no- 
tions of religion or its object. On the other hand, religion may 
make great progress, both in theology and ethics, leaving these 
hereditary beliefs untouched. It was for a long time so in Israel. 
Religion spoke for this life only. To the man who believed that 
in Sheol there is no thought, no praise of God, no communion with 
him, death was the annihilation of the religious being. This was 
the most terrible thing about it, and it was here that the old belief 
was finally broken through by a higher faith. But this is to an- 
ticipate. 

There are various ways in which the primitive belief in exist- 
ence after death becomes part of religion. In the animistic re- 
ligions it does so directly, as the ghosts furnish their contingent to 
that world full of spirits whose mysterious power of doing mis- 
chief makes them objects of fear and of worship, if the attempt 
to get power over them, to command them for good or to render 
them impotent for evil by all sorts of conjurations and incanta- 
tions, can be called worship. 

In the religions which may be called by eminence sacerdotal, 
the priesthood often extends its empire over the dead, and thus 
immensely increases its power over the living, as it makes the 
hereafter depend upon rites, purifications, sacrifices, prayers, in 
life and after death, in all which the priest’s part is indispensable. 
Here all, in the end, is in the power of the priest. 


1See J. H. Fichte, Die Seelenfortdauer und die Weltstellung des Menschen, 
§ 8 f.; cf. 15-22. 
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In the ethical religions, on the other hand, the notions of the 
future life have been transformed by the belief that the deeds of 
this life are there rewarded or punished as they deserve. This 
change is wrought by degrees. One of the ideas most deeply 
imbedded in the primitive continuance theory, though not thought 
out to its consequences, is the oneness of life here and there. They 
are connected not only by the continuity of personality and of the 
social order, but by character. The villain is still a villain ; the 
brave, the generous, the good, is still the same. As the importance 
of moral distinctions increases in the estimation of men, the 
thought grows strong that in any world it must be well with the 
good and ill with the bad. It is the instinct of right, and is as 
yet not perplexed by the contradictions which longer experience 
and closer observation discover here. So men eminently good, 
according to primitive standards, are sometimes taken to the 
company of the gods; very bad men suffer in the other world 
the penalty of their crimes, in forms which reflect man’s concep- 
tion of the greatest misery in this life. 

The beginnings of the doctrine of retribution are thus anthro- 
pological, not theological. Man did not start from the idea of 
justice as a divine attribute, and so reason through the inequali- 
ties of this life to the just recompense of reward in the other. 

As little does he conceive that perfection, or the sum of all vir- 
tues, is necessary to happiness in this life or the other. That lies 
at the end, not at the beginning, of the development of the idea 
of retribution. It is certainly not yet reached in the Old Testa- 
ment. As religion improves in morality, and gains higher concep- 
tions of the character of the gods, it gives to the belief in retribu- 
tions a powerful support and corrective in the idea of gods who 
are not merely powerful, arbitrary beings, but just rulers, whose 
dominion extends over this world and the next. And on the other 
hand religion gets from the future life, thus transformed into a 
sphere of retribution, some of the most powerful motives to which 
it appeals. The transformation of the hereafter becomes one of 
the most potent forces for the reformation of the present. 

In this way the rewards and punishments of the hereafter have 
come to be very essential factors in the religions of Egypt and of 
Persia; in the former we may say that this is the very heart of 
the religion. 

It is not so in the Old Testament. The old Hebrew notion of 
the gathering of all men to the gloomy and hopeless realms of 
Sheol continues down to a very late, if not to the latest, period. 
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It appears unrelieved in the Book of Job, for example.! We find, 
indeed, here and there intimations —as in Ezekiel xxxii., Isaiah 
xiv. — that there are profounder abysses even in Sheol, whither 
the oppressors of God’s people are thrust down; but these remain 
without any farther consequence, — germs of a doctrine of retribu- 
tion which have never developed. Neither the prophets, nor the 
law, nor the moralists ever appeal to the rewards or the punish- 
ments of the hereafter as a motive. And this proves at least that 
the Hebrew belief in a future life stood in a very different relation 
to the religion of Israel from that of the Egyptians or Persians; 
or from that which Christian or Moslem, or the later Jewish, escha- 
tology occupies in those religions. 

Those who believe that a doctrine of reward and punishment 
after death existed from the earliest times in Israel — because it 
must have existed — have been at no little pains to explain how 
it comes to pass that the religion of the Old Testament makes no 
use of this motive, which has, all the world over, on similar levels 
of culture, proved so cogent. It is said that the law is the law of 
a political society, and that its sanctions are naturally such as 
civil law ordinarily employs. The force of this is obvious, and 
yet the peculiarity of the Pentateuch law is that it commands and 
forbids many things which are quite beyond the scope of civil law, 
and which cannot be enforced by its sanctions. Much of what is 
called /aw in the Old Testament, a jurist, considering the want of 
any possible penal sanction, would declare to be mere exhortation, 
not legislation ; it is moral, not civil, law. Here, surely, the ulti- 
mate sanctions would not be out of place. And, in fact, in these 
cases the law appeals freely to the divine retribution in this life. 
Why should it so carefully suppress — for it comes to that — all 
mention of divine retribution in the other? So, again, the mor- 
alists, in the Proverbs, for example, and the Psalms, deal with in- 
dividuals, with the standards and the sanctions of morality. The 
supreme motive they urge is the judgment of God upon the works 
of men. But this judgment is either in this life —the evils which 
come upon the wicked here — or it is a judgment in death; in the 
time or way of it, as early or sudden death, or, in general, death 
in which conscience recognizes the wrath of God ; for to die under 
his wrath is the worst that can befall man.? But there is never 


1 We must, however, beware of taking Ecclesiastes as a fair index of the 
popular belief of his times, — ca. 200 B. c. 

2 On the different death of the righteous and the wicked, Num. xxiii. 10; 
Prov. xi. 7 f., ete. V. Béttcher, p. 61 f. 
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any hint of judgment extending beyond death. And this is most 
inexplicable, if indeed these writers and their contemporaries all 
believed that beyond death is the sphere where the judgment of 
God is perfectly realized. 

We have, therefore, to answer the question, How is it that a 
religion whose ethical character is so strongly marked, a religion 
which has so noble a conception of the divine righteousness, such a 
pervading and stubborn faith in the divine retribution in this life, 
did not develop the idea of retribution beyond this life,—that it 
did not transform its Sheol, as the Greek did his house of Hades, 
into a place of rewards and punishments? There are several 
obvious causes. The higher idea of God itself hindered. An 
assumption to the company of the gods to share their blessedness, 
one of the earliest and easiest ways in which man imagines the 
lot of the blessed dead, could find no place in a religion whose 
first thought of God is his absolute separation from the creature, 
his holiness. On the other hand, a Tartarus needs a mythology, 
or at least an angelology, in its place. 

Then the very strength of the faith in earthly retribution —a 
faith maintained as a fundamental article of religion, and with an 
iron consistency of which the Semitic races, perhaps, alone are 
capable, held unmodified through all the contradictions of reality 
— for a long time satisfied men. It did not always seem to be true, 
but it must be, and therefore it was. It is not till of late that ex- 
perience dared assert its right against faith. Then came the con- 
flict, some phases of which are reflected for us in the Book of Job. 
Out of this conflict there might have come the transfer of the 
sphere of retribution from this life to the next. But it did not. 
It is one of the most striking things in the Book of Job that this, 
which instantly suggests itself to us as the solution, is not found 
even in the second trial, the words of Elihu. 

The principal reason, however, why the Old Testament did not 
develop the idea of retribution after death is undoubtedly that the 
ideal was not individual, but national. The realization of that 
ideal is necessarily looked for in this world, in Palestine, in a po- 
litical state ; the ideal of the individual can only be attained in 
the attainment of the national ideal.1_ There was nothing in it to 
lead men to look forward to the future life. 

And yet the Old Testament religion did not leave the primitive 
notions about the future untouched. It did not, indeed, take hold 
of them with a moral purpose through a doctrine of retribution 


1 Hoekstra, Th. Tijdschr. i. 357. 
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beyond death. But in its own way it broke through the limita- 
tions which it encountered in these beliefs. We must now see in 
what way. 

The solidarity of the individual with the people, which deter- 
mines the ideal and the actual destiny of the individual, has in it 
something tragic when the evil days come. A prophet like Jere- 
miah, for example, feels the whole burden of Israel’s sin and Yah- 
weh’s wrath, —a very different thing from sharing the misfor- 
tunes of his country. But out of the very depths of the anguish 
of such souls two truths of eternal significance are born. One is 
that the sufferings of the godly, not for their own sins, but for 
those of the people, and often directly through their sin, — suffer- 
ings which they bear willingly out of love to the people, — are 
not a mere fatal consequence of their solidarity with the people, 
but are in God’s plan, as it were a sacrifice for those sins and ex- 
piation of them, an atonement by means of which salvation is to 
come to the people, —the profoundest development of the idea 
of sacrifice, the thought which is so wonderfully wrought out in 
Isaiah lii. 13—liii. 

The other truth is the inner, “heart to heart” relation of the 
individual to God, the recognition of the value and right of per- 
sonality in religion. This is what gives to the prophet Jeremiah 
his supreme interest and importance in the history of the religion 
of Israel. It is this which brings him far nearer than the older 
prophets — Isaiah, for example — to the standpoint of the New 
Testament. The deeper insight appears in many ways. He repu- 
diates the saying with which his contemporaries comforted their 
conscience in the midst of God’s judgments: “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
They shall say rather, “Every man dies for his own iniquity; 
every man who eats the sour grapes, his teeth shall be set on edge” 
(xxxi. 29 f.). And this is not merely a judgment of conduct, but 
—a far deeper truth—of character. “I, Yahweh, search the 
heart, try the reins, even to give to a man according to his way, 
according to the fruit of his doings.”1 For the reformation of 
religion he sees that no outward correction of abuses, no mere 
return to the old ways, suffices. There must be a new covenant, 
whose law is written in the heart of the individual man, and is 
lived out in the spontaneity of a renewed nature; there must come 
a time when the knowledge of God does not come from without 
by religious instruction, but from within by subjective experience, 


1 xvii. 10; cf. xi. 20; xii. 3; xx. 12. 
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when it is not doctrine, but consciousness. From this point of 
view the liturgical element in religion — the service of God with 
men’s hands, as though He needed anything — is in itself worth- 
less; in its practical effect mischievous, because of the inveter- 
ate propensity of men to make the essence of religion consist in 
these externals, in which is no mind, no soul. This is in reality 
a new idea of religion; the realization of this idea is the religion 
of the “new covenant.” The religious subject is no longer the 
people, but the individual,—a change which goes far to explain 
the fact that, while upon the fall of Samaria the religion of the 
northern state went down with its nationality, Judah not only 
survived the Exile, but actually made the Exile the beginning of 
the new and fruitful religious development which, in distinction 
from the older period of the religion of Israel, is properly called 
Judaism.! The individualization of the religious subject leads 
to an individualizing of the doctrines of salvation and of judg- 
ment, — to the application of what had been taught, concerning 
God’s dealing with his people, to the individual members of the 
people. 

This is the premise of the belief in personal immortality, in 
the proper sense of the word, of the idea of retribution beyond 
this life, and of the resurrection of individuals.? 

We see the transformation of the doctrine of retribution going 
on under our eyes in Ezekiel, chapter xviii. We see, also, from 
the almost mechanical simplicity of the teaching there, how little 
reflection had as yet busied itself with these problems, or indeed 
discovered their complexity.2 The transformation of the idea of 
resurrection we shall follow more particularly in its own place. 
But here we must observe a consequence of supreme moment. 
As soon as the essence of religion is found in the communion of 
the individual man with “the living God, who is heart to heart ;” 
when this communion is the highest good, with which all other 
good things in heaven and earth are superfluous, without which 
there is neither in heaven nor earth any good thing, a new out- 
look upon the future is opened. The real life is found; it is 
communion with God. This communion is a spiritual good. The 
world, with all its changes, cannot touch it; its splendid sufficiency 
most appears when the world has done its worst. It triumphs over 
time and space. It is in its nature eternal, — eternal life in real- 


1 Smend, Genesis des Judenthums, Z. A. T. W. 1882, 137 ff. 
2 See Duhm, Theol. d. Proph. 247. 
3 Smend, l. c. p. 140. 
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ity if not yet in name.!_ In his own experience of this communion 
the godly man has the firm ground of faith that death, dread 
Sheol itself, cannot end it, —the faith which finds its sublime ex- 
pression in the words of Paul: “For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God.” 

With this new faith, and all the hopes that are wrapped up in 
it, the believer looks before him. There lie the gloomy regions 
of Sheol, where being is but the miserable consciousness of not 
being; and over its hateful portal is written : — 
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“Sheol cannot give thanks to thee, 
Death cannot sing praise to thee; 
They who go down to the pit cannot hope for thy faithfulness.” 
(Isa. xxxviii. 18.) 


These traditional notions he does not question, much less contra- 
dict; but he believes — sublime venture of faith ! — that God will 
deliver him from the power of Sheol. Reflection has not yet con- 
cerned itself with the question, “ How can these things be?” Once 
or twice there seem to be reminiscences of the rapture of Enoch 
and Elijah; but it is not so much to explain the way of deliver- 
ance as to gain for faith the confirmation of historic fact. What 
God has done He can do. Even the last enemy He will put under 
his feet. 

It must be confessed that, while the premises of this faith 
are often avowed with the utmost confidence, it is by no means so 
plain that the consequences are fully and clearly perceived. Yet 
in some of the post-exile Psalms there are expressions which seem 
most naturally to refer to this greater deliverance. Here belong, 
not indeed the often-quoted verses in the 16th and 17th Psalms,? 
but such words as Psalm xlix. 15:— 


“But God will redeem my soul from the power of Sheol, 
For He will receive me; ” 


and Psalm Ixxiii. 23 f.: — 


“ But as for me I am continually with Thee, 
Thou holdest me by my right hand; 


1 H. Schultz, Alttestam. Theol.? p. 346. On the real and present salvation 
under the old covenant, compare 292 ff. 

2 xvi. 9-11; xvii. 15. They do not look beyond death. See the excel- 
lent translation of Dr. John De Witt, Praise Songs of Israel. New York, 
1884. 
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With thy counsel Thou wilt guide me, 

And afterward receive me to glory.} 

Whom else have I in heaven ? 

And having Thee I delight not in the earth. 

My flesh faileth, and my heart; 

The rock of my heart and my portion is God, forever.” 


In the Psalm cxxxix. the poet dwells on the boundless knowl. 
edge and power of God, and on his goodness and wisdom toward 
us, even before we were (vv. 13-18). With what is before it is 
natural to associate what is after, as in Plato’s argument for im- 
mortality from preéxistence. But this association does not sug- 
gest itself to the poet; another evidence of how little reflection as 
yet saw the end of its own beginnings.” 

At most, expressions such as these are few, — so few and so vague 
that it is not strange that many should see in them only the 
language of strong assurance that God’s love will save from the 
greatest perils and straits in this life, even out of the very jaws of 
death.2 And yet that they are few and vague is only what it is 
fair to expect. The prophetic moments, the rapt glimpses of 
truth which lies beyond our horizon, are not things of every man 
or every day. While, therefore, we must guard against overrating 
the clearness with which, in that age, men saw the ultimate con- 
sequences of their own premises, let us not forget that faith out- 
strips reflection ; and if it does not see with the distinctness of the 
highest thinking, it has glorious visions of God’s triumphant love, 
which fill the soul with a joy and courage that do not come by 
thinking. We must also recall in this connection the deepening 
of the meaning of life which is so striking in the Proverbs and in 
some of the Psalms. Absolute life is to know and love God, to 
be known and loved by Him. We are here, indeed, not far from 
the words of eternal life. 

We mark also, in this period, that the deeper apprehension of 
personal religion makes itself felt upon the idea of Sheol. Will- 
ful sin, as a breach of the covenant, by the very act cuts man off 
from God, and makes that communion with Him which is the 
true life of a man impossible. This is the worst of evils, and it is 


1 There is, however, much to commend the conjecture, “T)25, i. e., by a com- 
mon metaphor, “receive my soul.” 

2 On the age of these Psalms, see now Giesebrecht, in Z. A. T. W. 1881, 
286 f., 304 f., 315 f. Psalm exxxix. is unusually strongly tinctured with Ara- 
maisms. 

8 So, e. g., Reuss, Gesch. d. A. T. p. 600 ff., “die Aussicht beschriinkt sich 
auf die irdische Zukunft.’’ 
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realized in its finality in Sheol. And so without any explicit dec- 
larations Sheol comes to be regarded more and more as the abode 
of the ungodly dead. The violence of tyrants there finds its Nem- 
esis ; “their iniquities are upon their bones,” their disgrace fol- 
lows them thither.1 Even the notion of infernal torments is not 
far off in passages like Isaiah xxx. 33, and lxvi. 24. From the 
latter, indeed, as Vatke has observed, are derived the appalling 
figures by which the Jewish, Christian, and Moslem imagination 
have realized the doom of the lost,—the undying worm, the in- 
extinguishable fire, the abhorrence of all beings.? 

The change which was wrought in the religion of the Old Tes- 
tament by the larger recognition of the meaning and rights of 
personality, by the apprehension of the momentous truth that 
the ultimate religious subject is the individual man, and the es- 
sence of religion his communion with the personal God, was not a 
revolution. Slowly and silently it went on in the hearts of the 
Israel of faith. It had an internal limit. Though the personal 
communion of man with God was life and religion, no one thought 
that the highest ends of his being were to be attained in the isola- 
tion of the individual from the religious community. The ex- 
treme of modern individualism — egoism in religion, which makes 
a man not only the religious subject, but the religious universe to 
himself, with all the mischiefs it brings in the family, society, the 
church — was far enough from the thought of the men who first 
asserted the spirituality of true religion. There was also an ex- 
ternal limit, in the inability of the great masses of men to appre- 
hend spiritual truth. Then, again, the great reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the organization of the holy state, the new zeal of the 
law, the immense part which regulation assumed in the religious 
life, naturally tended to sustain and strengthen the older concep- 
tion of the religious solidarity of the people. 

These considerations will help us to understand the development 
and transformation of the belief in the resurrection. 

At the beginning, the prophetic doctrine of resurrection, like 
the prophetic doctrine of retribution, is national, not individual. 

In the ancient world the extinction of nationality was felt, per- 
haps even more keenly than in modern times, to be the death of a 
people, — not only political but religious death. The bonds were 
broken ; dissolution and loss of identity swiftly followed. That 


1 Ezek. xxxii. 17 ff. ; Isa. xiv. 19. 

2 Cf. Sirach vii. 17; Judith xvi. 17; Mark ix. 43-48; Targ. Is. lxvi. 24, 
So the Jewish exegetical tradition. See Aben Ezra on Is. J. c. 
VOL. 1.— No. 11. 30 
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Judah survived the Babylonian exile is,as I have already said, 
an almost unparalleled thing. 

It was not unnatural, then, that the restoration of the national, 
life, by the immediate interference of God, should present itself to 
the thought of the prophet as a bringing to life of the dead, a res- 
urrection. The figure meets us first in Hosea. In chapter vi. 
verse 2 f., he says, “Come, let us return to Yahweh, for He has 
torn (cf. v. 14), so let Him heal us; He smote, so let Him bind 
us up, make us live after two days; on the third day raise us up, 
that we may live before Him, and that we may know, may strive 
to know Yahweh,” etc. Here a glance at the preceding context 
shows that it is the recovery of the northern kingdom from the 
judgments of the Lord ; recovery from sore wounds and desperate 
diseases, not yet resurrection from the dead. Hosea xiii. 14, how- 
ever, which is often quoted in this connection, far from containing 
a promise of deliverance from death and Sheol, is, as the whole 
context shows, the very climax of God’s wrath.! “Shall I ransom 
them from the power of Sheol? Shall I redeem them from 
Death? Where are thy plagues, O Death ! where thy destruction, 
O Sheol! Compassion shall be hid from mine eyes.” Death and 
hell are summoned to do their worst upon the nation on whom 
God will have no compassion. The plain prose of it is written in 
xiv. 1 (E. V. xiii. 16): “Samaria shall atone for her guilt, in that 
she has rebelled against her God; they shall fall by the sword ; 
their children shall be dashed in pieces, and its women with child 
shall be ripped up.” 

The famous vision of the valley of dry bones, Ezekiel xxxvii. 
1-14, is interpreted by the prophet himself in verses 11 ff.: ““ These 
bones are the whole house of Israel. Behold, they say, our bones 
are dry, our hope is perished, we are destroyed. Therefore proph- 
esy. Thus saith the Lord Yahweh: Behold, I will open your 
grave, and will bring you up out of your graves, my people, and 
will bring you to the land of Israel.” It is a prophecy of the res- 
toration of exiled Israel to their own land, — that, and nothing 
more. It is often said, indeed, that although the prophet here 
speaks only of the resurrection of a people, not of individuals, 
yet the very figure which he uses presupposes an existing belief 
in the resurrection of the individual dead, which is used to con- 
firm the promise of new life for the nation. But the true infer- 
ence is exactly the opposite of this. The very significance of the 


1 As a fearful threat verse 14 is rightly understood by the Targum and by 
the Jewish interpreters. V. Wiinsche, Hosea, in loc. 
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vision lies in the fact that to restore to life the bleached, crum- 
bling bones of a long bygone generation is a thing which all men 
would pronounce impossible, infinitely more unlikely than that the 
exiles should go back to their country and set up again the fallen 
throne and temple. Yet God can do that; far more, then, can He 
fulfill his word by his prophets and bring Israel to his own land. 

In Isaiah xxvi, 14-21, however, we have to do with the literal 
resurrection of individual Israelites. The connection of ideas in 
this passage is therefore of the greatest interest.! 

The return from the Exile had been a long, terrible disappoint- 
ment, — perhaps we should say disillusion. The splendid prom- 
ises of the prophets who had foretold the restoration and the high 
hopes which had been built upon them had not come true. It was 
impossible to read those prophecies without a feeling of the irony 
of fate. The glory and the greatness that was to be had all proved 
the very opposite. They were poor, powerless, despised, and, cause 
of all the rest, they were few. Their faith clung to the thought 
that it was the anguish of the world in travail of its golden age. 
But even that was disappointment. “As when a woman with 
child is near to bring forth, she writhes, cries out in her pangs, 
so were we because of Thee, Yahweh! We were with child, we 
writhed, we brought forth, as it were, wind; we achieve not deliv- 
erance for the land, and inhabitants of the country are not born.” 

All that men could do to bring to pass what the prophets had 
foretold had been done, and in vain. If it is ever to come true, 
what Ezekiel saw in vision must be literal fact, —a nation must 
rise out of the graves. ‘“ Let thy dead live! let my dead bodies 
arise! Awake and shout for joy, ye who sleep in the dust! for a 
dew of lights (i. ¢., a vivifying dew) is Thy dew, and the earth 
brings forth the dead (Refaim).”? In this hope they must en- 
dure for the present and be still; for the day of vengeance upon 

1 On Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii. see especially Smend, in Z. A. T. W., 1884, 161-224; 
also S. Cox, The Hope of Immortality, Jewish and Christian, Is. xxvi. 19, Ex- 
positor, 1884, July, 28-53. The difficulty of fixing the date of this remarkable 
apocalyptic oracle is very great. Bruston has recently defended the Isaian 
authorship. Reuss puts it in the earlier part of the Captivity ; Ewald, under 
Cambyses ; Valke, in the Maccabean age ; Smend, between 500 and 300 B. c., 
—more likely the fourth century than the fifth. I regard 500 B.c. as the 
upper limit. 

? See Smend, 1. c. 188 ff.; Stade, A. 7. Vorstellungen vom Zustande n. a. 
Tode, p. 33. The apparent contradiction between this verse and v. 14 is usu- 
ally explained by referring 14 to the oppressors of Israel, but the passage gains 
much in force if with Smend we give both the same subject. We see, then, 
the vietory of faith gained uader our very eyes. 
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the enemies of God and the oppressors of his people is near. 
“For behold Yahweh cometh forth from his place to visit the 
guilt of the inhabitants of the land upon them, and the land shall 
disclose its bloodshed, and shall no more hide its slain.” The 
victims of tyranny and violence shall arise, to plead their cause 
against their murderers, and to be witnesses of God’s righteous 
vengeance. So is established the connection between Resurrec- 
tion and Judgment,! — an association of ideas hardly less impor- 
tant for all subsequent thinking on this subject than the individu- 
alizing of the belief in the resurrection. 

We must not, however, fail to observe that, although the resur- 
rection of individuals is here clearly conceived as a moment in the 
consummation, the thought is not reached from the side of the 
individual, from the necessity of thinking of salvation as the con- 
summation of man’s personality in its unity and totality, so that 
in the real salvation the body also has its share and right; but 
from the side of the community, salvation as the consummation of 
the religious community, the kingdom of God. For this reason, 
that the grounds of belief are not anthropological but economic, 
the mark of universality is wanting. It does not even appear 
that all the generations of Israel are raised ; of the Gentile nations 
there is no thought. Furthermore, although the ideas of resurrec- 
tion and judgment are thus brought together, it is not a resurrec- 
tion to judgment, as in the later thought. The prophet does not 
even formally connect it with the idea of retribution, least of all 
with retribution after death.? 

Are those who rise from the dead to take part in the salvation 
of Israel, after their work is over, again to succumb to death? 
There is no intimation in the passage we have had before us ; but 
the answer which the prophet would give is plain from the preced- 
ing chapter, where he declares that, in the consummation, “ He 
will destroy, in this mountain, the veil which envelops all the na- 
tions, and the covering which covers all the peoples, — will destroy 
death forever, and the Lord Yahweh will wipe away tears from all 
faces.” 

There remains Daniel xii. 1-3. In the time of the great tribu- 
lation (verse 1, 2a), “thy people shall be delivered, — every one 
who is found written in the book,—and many from among those 
who sleep in the dusty ground shall awake ; these are destined to 
eternal life, and those to shame, to eternal abhorrence.” 


1 Smend, /. c., Duhm, Theol. d. Propheten, 305 ff. 
2 Cf. Hitzig, Vorlesungen tiber biblische Theologie, u. 8. w., 1880, p. 109 £. 
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Here again there is no word of a general resurrection. Those 
who rise are a part of the dead of Israel. “Many shall awake 
from among those who sleep in the dusty ground.” Neither are 
these “ many” subdivided into two categories, as is the intention 
of the “some” “and some” of the English version. Those who 
awake —the elect of their people—are unto eternal life; those 
who do not awake to share the glory and the blessing of the Mes- 
sianic age will be held in shame and perpetual abhorrence.! Here 
we have the last word of the Old Testament on this subject, and 
we see how far it is from the doctrine of the resurrection in the 
New Testament, or in the later Jewish and Christian eschatologies. 
One thing which has been already observed must be repeated 
here. The prophetic doctrine of the resurrection, to the last, be- 
longs to the consummation of the community. The end is the res- 
titution of the people, not of the man. This explains the fact 
that in the books which represent to us the subjective side of the 
Old Testament religion, even, for example, in the latest Psalms, 
we find no echoes of the prophetic word of resurrection. It does 
not yet belong to the hope of the individual.? In this respect at 
least we may agree with Julius Africanus: otdérw déoro éAmis dva- 
oracews capys. 

It results from the history of these notions, and indeed from 
the character of the Old Testament religion altogether, that no 
universal application is given to them. There is no general res- 
urrection and no general judgment. For the great mass of man- 
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1 It would be difficult to bring out the partial character of this resurrection 
more strongly than is done in the first half of the verse. That in the second 
clause, 7 Sy3 = = = py is not meant to distribute the subject “many,” as is 
done by the some . . . some of the English version, but to contrast the fate of 
those who rise — the “many” — with those who do not, is rightly seen by 
Saadia: “These are the dead of Israel whose portion is eternal life, and those 
who do not.awake are they who reject Yahweh, who shall go down to the low- 
est chambers of Gehenna.” So, after him, Aben Ezra. In more recent times, 
comp. Ammon, Bibl. Theol. iii. 245 f.; Saalschiitz, in Illgen’s Zeitschrift, 
N. F. i. 4, 75 f.; especially the exhaustive discussion by West, Presbyterian 
Rev. 1884, Jan. 134-153. 

2 In Job xix. 24 ff., there is the faith that injustice will not always triumph ; 
that there is a divine justice which will right him even when he has been long 
dead, and of which his cruel friends may well stand in awe. There is, further, 
the faith that he himself, though the flesh be destroyed, shall nevertheless in 
his own person see and enjoy this vindication, — a faith which breaks through 
the traditional notions of Sheol which he shares with his time (cf. iii. 13 ff. ; vii. 
21; x. 21 f.; xiv. 10 ff. ; xiv. 14), a faith which for the rest makes no change 
in those notions. See xxi. 26; xxx. 23. But of the resurrection of the body 
there is nothing. Comp. the whole of ch. xvi., esp. vv. 18 f. 
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kind the horizon is this life. The sphere of God’s judgment is 
this world. Beyond is Sheol; but although it is often for offenses 
against Jehovah that a man is cut off and cast down to Sheol, it 
is not punishment to be there. From this limitation of view, it 
results that the question of the fate of the heathen after death — 
a question which, upon the premises of the old covenant religion, 
would be one of the most difficult with which a theodicy ever had 
to deal — could not arise at all.? 

The way in which the ideas of personal immortality and of the 
resurrection are developed in the Old Testament, unless I have 
altogether mistaken it, makes it quite unnecessary to look for the 
source of these ideas outside of the religious life of Israel. 

There is no mark of foreign origin upon them, nor even, 
so far as we can see, of foreign influence. The Greek idea of 
immortality, the Persian doctrine of the resurrection, presenting 
on the surface striking resemblances, had very different roots and 
a very different growth. 

On the other hand, it would be idle to deny that when the Jew, 
with his consciousness that the true life of a man is a communion 
with God which death cannot break nor Sheol annihilate, came 
into contact with Greek philosophy, he welcomed the reasons 
which philosophy had to give for the hope that was in him, and 
got a stimulus both for thought and faith, as so many a Chris- 
tian has, from the noble teaching of Plato. Apocryphal books, ° 
like the Wisdom of Solomon and, later, the works of Philo, show 
how profound, at certain times and places, that influence was. 
So, on the other hand, the acquaintance of the Jews, after the 
Exile, with the religion of Persia, which, as compared with the 
monstrous idolatries of the oriental religions generally, had so 
many points of affinity, in faith and morals, with their own, —a 
religion which might well seem to derive a kind of legitimation 
from the prophets, who called Cyrus to the holy office of Yahweh’s 
Messiah, — beyond doubt had an influence which no other foreign 
faith ever had. Jewish angelology and eschatology in particular, 
for reasons which need not be recited here, received deep and 
permanent marks of this contact. The nature and extent of this 
impression is, however, peculiarly difficult to determine, until we 
are better informed as to what was the Persian teaching on these 
points at the time when the two peoples came in contact. To 
trace the progress of thought about man’s hereafter through the 
generations which intervened between the last books of the ca- 
1 Schultz, A. T, Theol. p. 292. 
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nonical Old Testament and the time of Christ; to see how, under 
the new internal and external conditions, the ideas whose germ 
and first budding we have found in the Old Testament were de- 
veloped and applied ; to find out as exactly as possible what were 
the beliefs and opinions of Jesus’ contemporaries, is a work of 
both interest and profit, to which I hope to return at another 
time. 
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George F. Moore. 


Nore. — A note on the recent literature of this subject will be found in the 
department of Literary Intelligence in the present number of the Review. 





COMPETITIGN AND COMBINATION. 


WE are supposed to live in an age of free competition. The 
legal restraints upon business which two centuries ago were the 
rule have now become the exception. They are only in force on 
the national frontiers, in the form of a protective tariff against 
the foreigner. Within these frontiers a man is allowed to use his 
own judgment as to the best chance of making a living; he is 
neither restricted in his choice, nor supported if he makes a mis- 
take. He must look out for his own market. None will be 
compelled by law to have their flour ground at his mill, or their 
clothes made at his shop. 

Physical as well as legal hindrances to competition are passing 
away. The invention of railroads has made transportation ten 
times quicker and ten times cheaper. Two generations ago, the 
expense of cartage was such that wheat had to be consumed within 
two hundred miles of where it was grown. To-day, the wheat of 
Dakota, the wheat of Russia, and the wheat of India come into 
direct competition. The supply at Odessa is an element in deter- 
mining the price at Chicago. Two generations ago, the market- 
gardeners of the suburbs had a monopoly of the supply of fresh 
fruit and vegetables for the city ; now, fast trains bring the whole 
country for hundreds of miles into competition with them. West- 
ern beef now competes with Eastern beef, even in the country 
towns of New England. Cabbages from Germany contend with 
eabbages from Missouri in the markets of New York. The local 
tradesman is no longer sure of the local trade. Mercantile houses 
in the city, doing business by agent or by correspondence, try to 
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undersell the jobbers of smaller towns, or even to take away busi- 
ness from the country stores. Factories, which twenty years ago 
were not within arm’s reach of one another, can now get railroad 
rates low enough to enable them to carry a fierce competitive war 
over the whole district which they supply. 

The old monopolies are dead, the old barriers to trade are 
disappearing. We have reaped the good fruit.of their abolition 
in a thousand forms. But we have not free competition, nor can 
we fairly expect to have it in the future. Instead of moving to- 
ward it, we are moving away from it. This is a fact to which 
people are just beginning to open their eyes. They begin to see 
that in a great many cases prices are determined, not by compe- 
tition, but by combination. They do not yet see the real extent 
to which this tendency prevails. Still less do they understand the 
reasons why it must prevail, now and in the immediate future. 

We do not refer to the operations of speculators, in which a 
ring undertakes temporarily to manipulate prices for its own ad- 
vantage. We are not speaking of “corners” in stocks or pro- 
visions, in cotton or petroleum, which raise the price for a time, 
only to let it drop more heavily afterward. We refer to combina- 
tions entered into by the producers themselves with a view to 
increase the profits of their business and the real valué of their 
investments to the owners, like railroad pools or telegraph com- 
binations, like the Standard Oil Company, the match combination, 
the anthracite combination, or a hundred others that might be 
named. 

The tendency to combination cn a large scale was first felt in 
connection with railroads, and railroad combinations have been 
more feared and more talked about than all others put together. 
George Stephenson foresaw them from the outset. ‘ Where 
combination is possible,” he said, “ competition is impossible.” 
On the continent of Europe they accepted this view from the 
first. In England they struggled hard against it, and attempted 
to secure railroad competition; but they have long since been 
forced to receive railroad combination as an inevitable fact, to be 
faced as inevitable, and not to be prevented by any ordinances. 
In America we have fought against the tendency toward railroad 
combination still more persistently than they did in England. 
Most of us have not yet come to regard it as inevitable. But 
every one is now forced to accept it as fact, and to admit that 
our efforts to check its growth have hitherto been worse than 
futile. 
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In 1858, a number of short railroads, some of them but a few 
miles in length, united to form the New York Central. Under 
the Vanderbilt management this was brought into connection with 
the Hudson River Railroad and the Harlem, on the east, and 
with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, the Canada 
Southern, the Michigan Central, the New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, on the west. The whole system now includes more 
than four thousand miles of line. The Northwestern and the 
St. Paul systems each include about five thousand miles. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad controls nearly seven thousand. The 
Southwestern system of Jay Gould, running from Lake Erie to 
the borders of Mexico, last year included nearly ten thousand 
miles of road. 

But it isnot the growth of these systems, gigantic as they are, 
which gives rise to the most alarm and the most rhetoric. It is 
the arrangements known as pools between rival systems to pre- 
vent reckless competition. Their history is the same everywhere. 
First, a war of rates; each road trying to take away its rival’s 
business, and bringing the charges down to a ruinously low figure. 
Next, an agreement to stop fighting, and return to paying rates ; 
each road agreeing not to underbid the other. Finally, since the 
temptation to break such agreements is very great, a further 
agreement is made to divide the competitive business between the 
rival lines, according to fixed percentages. This removes most of 
the temptation to cheat, because you lose more than you gain by 
any secret reduction of rates to attract business. If your rival is 
to have half the business any way, it avails you little to offer your 
customers special favors. Such a division of traffic or of earn- 
ings between rival lines is what constitutes a pool. 

A large part of the competitive railroad business of the country 
is thus pooled. Since 1877 we have had the trunk-liné pool, which 
has attempted to regulate the enormous traffic between the sea- 
board and the interior, with varying success. For nearly ten 
years the whole business south of the Potomac and the Ohio has 
been ruled and distributed by the Southern Railway and Steam- 
ship Association. There is a whole series of pools for the business 
west of Chicago and St. Louis. 

The same principle and the same general development has been 
seen for some time past in telegraphs, in water-works, in gas com- 
panies, and in many other institutions with which we come con- 
stantly in contact. The hope of free competition when a new 
company was organized has promised well at first; has, for a 
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few months or years, been gratified, and then comes the inevitable 
combination. We have seen that these things were so, and have 
classified these lines of business, without any very clear reason, 
as a sort of natural monopolies, not regulated by the ordinary 
laws of trade, and needing to be closely watched by public au- 
thority. 

But we are now beginning to find combination in a multitude 
of other cases where, until now, we have supposed ourselves to 
enjoy the benefits of free competition. The story of the Standard 
Oil Company opened the eyes of a great many people. Some 
twenty years ago two or three men, of small capital but great 
business ability, got hold of a new process for refining petroleum. 
Their ability and their process gave them an advantage over their 
competitors, who found the competition ruinous, and one after 
another were led either to make terms with them or to withdraw 
from the field. The result was an organized association, with a 
capital which ultimately reached eighty million dollars, and in- 
cluded nearly all the refineries in the country. The association 
settled just what prices should be charged in each district, and 
there was no man who had a chance of competing with them 
independently. For the company, besides the power obtained by 
controlling an enormous capital, had come into such relations with 
the railroads and the pipe-lines that no independent refiner had 
any chance whatever. ‘These contracts, more discreditable to the 
railroads than to the Standard Oil Company, were what attracted 
public attention to its doings. In other respects its work seems 
to have been gocd. The quality of oil has been improving, the 
price has been declining rapidly ; it could hardly have declined 
faster under free competition. But the public are alarmed at the 
growth of such a power in their midst, —able, apparently, to 
dictate the price of a necessary of life, and subject to no re- 
straint or control from outside. Statesmen, lawyers, and journal- 
ists held up their hands in holy horror, and exclaimed, “Can such 
things be?” 

But the more they looked, the more they were forced to the 
conclusion that such things could be and had been, and are still 
increasing. Nearly every industry employing fixed capital on a 
large scale has its pool, whether they call it by that name or not. 
The Anthracite Coal Combination has been less successful than 
the Standard Oil Company ; but its method of crushing small ri- 
vals by denying them transportation facilities has made it almost 
equally notorious. And now the system of combinations has ex- 
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tended to other coal regions besides the anthracite. Again, every 
branch of hardware, from rails to carpet tacks, has its combination 
to keep up prices or restrict production. The cases are only too 
frequent where the combination pays certain mills for not run- 
ning more than they could earn by running. For lumber and for 
paper, for cattle and for milk, for cartridges and for matches, — 
in each business there is an organized combination, fixing rates and 
often limiting production. The waterways themselves, which, we 
are so often assured, are to protect us from the monopoly of the 
railroads, have their rates fixed and their traffic pooled by combina- 
tions of greater or less influence, —from the local barge association 
of some interior town to the great North Atlantic Steam Confer- 
ence. How much freight each of the leading steamships is to carry 
is not infrequently made the subject of agreement with the owners 
of rival vessels. 

What is to be done in the face of a system like this? Our first 
impulse is to say that its growth must be stopped at all hazards, 
We are inclined to sympathize with the anti-monopolists in de- 
manding that the laws which have fostered abuses of this kind 
should be abolished or reformed. But have the laws actually fos- 
tered these abuses? It is hard to make out that they have, except 
in the most indirect manner; in its direct action the law hinders 
and thwarts them. Contracts for the restriction of trade are il- 
legal, and the state will not enforce them; railroads feel this at 
every turn. The pools of to-day are not like the monopolies of 
past centuries, or the guilds of the Middle Ages, creatures and pets 
of the law ; they arise from very different causes, and grow strong 
in the face of adverse legislation. 

All our education and habit of mind makes us believe in com- 
petition. We have been taught to regard it asa natural if not 
necessary condition of all healthful business life. We look with 
satisfaction on whatever favors it, and with distrust on whatever 
hinders it. We accept almost without reserve the theory of Ri- 
cardo, that, under open competition in a free market, the value of 
different goods will tend to be proportional to their cost of produc- 
tion. According to this idea, if the supply of a particular kind of 
goods is short, and the price therefore so high as to be greatly in 
excess of the cost of production, outside capital will be attracted 
into the business until the supply is sufficiently increased to meet 
the wants of the market. But as soon as this point is passed, and 
the price begins to fall below cost of production, people will refuse 
to produce at a disadvantage, the supply will be lessened, and the 
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price rise to its normal figure. If all this be true, competition in- 
deed furnishes a natural regulator of prices, with which it is wicked 
to interfere. 

It was approximately true when Ricardo wrote; but, in the busi- 
ness of to-day, one point in the chain of reasoning fails, and the 
whole breaks down with it. It is not true that when the price 
falls below cost of production people always find it for their inter- 
est to refuse to produce at a disadvantage. It very often involves 
worse loss to stop producing than to produce below cost. 

Let us take an instance from railroad business, — here made ar- 
tificially simple for the sake of clearness, but in its complicated 
forms occurring every day. A railroad connects two places not 
far apart, and carries from one to the other (say) 100,000 tons of 
freight a month at 25 centsa ton. Of the $25,000 thus earned, 
$10,000 is paid out for the actual expenses of running the trains 
and loading or unloading the cars; $5,000 for repairs and general 
expenses ; the remaining $10,000 pays the interest on the cost of 
construction. Only the first of these items varies in proportion 
to the amount of business done ; the interest is a fixed charge, and 
the repairs have to be made with almost equal rapidity whether the 
material wears out, rusts out, or washes out. Now suppose a par- 
allel road is built, and in order to secure some of this business 
offers to take it at 20 cents a ton. The old road must meet the 
reduction in order not to lose its business, even though the new 
figure does not leave it a fair profit on its investment; better a 
moderate profit than none at all. The new road reduces to 15 
cents. So does the old road: a 15 cent rate will not pay interest, 
unless there are new business conditions developed by it; but it 
will pay for repairs, which otherwise would be a dead loss. The 
new road makes a still further reduction to 11 cents. This will 
do little toward paying repairs, but that little is better than noth- 
ing. If you take at 11 cents freight that cost you 25 cents to 
handle, you lose 14 cents on every ton you carry. If you refuse 
to take it at that rate, you lose 15 cents on every ton you do not 
carry. For your charges for interest and repairs run on, while 
the other road gets the business. 

If it be objected that such a case could not occur in actual prac- 
tice, the answer is that it does occur constantly, and almost as a 
matter of course when the competing road is bankrupt. ‘“ Busi- 
ness at any price rather than no business at all” is the motto of 
such a road. It has long ceased to pay interest; it can pay for 
repairs by receiver’s certificates ; and it will take freight at almost 
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any price which will pay for the men to load the goods and the 
coal to burn in the engine. And be it observed that when a com- 
peting road does not carry the war to this point it is not a compet- 
itive rate. They may agree upon a 25 cent rate, thinking that it 
will be a reasonable and at the same time a paying one; but such 
a rate is actually determined by combination, even though they 
take cost of service into account. Ricardo’s theory was based upon 
the assumption that when payment fell below cost of service ac- 
tive competition would cease. His theory fails, because, far below 
the point where it pays to do your own business, it pays to steal 
business from another man. The influx of new capital will cease ; 
but the fight will go on, either until the old investment and ma- 
chinery is worn out, or until a pool of some sort is arranged. 

The railroad may serve as a type of modern business. Wher- 
ever there are large permanent investments of capital we see the 
same causes at work in the same way. 

In the year 1870 the Philadelphia price of No. 1 pig iron aver- 
aged $33.25 a ton, which probably represented just about the cost 
of production, including a fair return on the investment. The 
American product for that year and the next was about 1,900,000 
tons each. But through 1871 and the greater part of 1872 prices 
were rising; the average for September, 1872, was $53.87. Large 
profits like this attracted capital into the business; the product for 
1872 was 2,855,000 tons, and for 1873, 2,868,000 tons. So far, Ri- 
eardo’s theory worked well. Thea prices dropped faster than they 
had risen. December, 1873, they were $32.50 a ton; December, 
1874, they were $24.00. For the year 1878 they averaged but 
$17.62. But the iron men could not restrict their production as 
fast as they had increased it. To allow their furnaces to go out 
of blast was to allow their business to go to ruin. They contin- 
ued to produce at a great loss, and to fight more desperately the 
greater the loss became. Some concerns succumbed, some pulled 
through to see more prosperous times. But for a period of six 
years millions of tons of iron were produced and sold below cost, 
their owners being thankful if the price paid would cover raw 
materials and wages, without any regard to interest or renewal. 
The same thing is probably true of the steel-rail business to-day. 

There is a marked difference of principle between mercantile 
competition, such as Ricardo had in mind, and the competition of 
railroads or factories, such as we have been considering. In the 
former case its action is prompt and healthful, and does not go to 
extremes. If flour costs $5.00 per barrel wholesale, and the neces- 
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sary expense of handling is $1.00 a barrel in addition, a grocer 
may be sure that his rival will not try to undersell him by charging 
less than $6.00 a barrel, at least for any length of time. But if a 
manufacturer pays $3.00 for wages and materials, and $3.00 more 
for repairs and fixed charges, he cannot be sure that his rival will 
not go below $6.00 ; in case of a fight he may go down as low as 
$3.00. Different elements enter into the cost of service in the two 
cases. In a store, cost of service consists almost entirely of operat- 
ing expenses ; that is, material and cost of handling. In a factory, 
it consists partly of operating expenses and partly of fixed charges. 
Competition tends to bring price down to operating expenses. For 
a store, this is right; for a railroad or factory, it is ruinous. It 
forces them to disregard fixed charges and run for operating ex- 
penses only. This is cut-throat competition. 

Cut-throat competition is really bad for the buyers as well as 
the sellers. Whatever benefit comes from the low prices is more 
than lost by their uncertainty. A system of discriminations and 
special contracts takes the place of fixed prices. Those who can 
command terms are favored; those who cannot are fleeced. So 
severe a critic of combinations as Simon Sterne publicly acknowl- 
edged that the evils of a trunk-line pool were less than those of a 
trunk-line war. The changes of price which reckless competition 
involves are among the worst incidents in a commercial crisis. 
The many concerns that fight drive prices ruinously low; the few 
that survive run them up ruinously high. The price of iron has 
its ups and its downs; the maxima are three times as high as the 
minima. Scotch pig, in 1870, went below 50 shillings 2 ton. In 
1873 it rose to 145 shillings. In 1878 it had fallen to 48 shillings. 
Railroad rates have varied still more widely. Cattle have been 
carried from Chicago to New York at one dollar a ear-load, when 
the normal rate was nearly one hundred dollars. An economic 
law which pretends to base rates upon cost of service, and then 
permits variations like these, requires to be stated cautiously, and 
glorified only in moderation. 

Facts like these furnish both the cause of pools and their 
justification. They come in some trades more than in others, 
not because the former are “ natural monopolies,” but because 
they involve large permanent investments of capital, and active 
competition means cut-throat competition. A mere agreement to 
maintain rates is not enough; the temptation to steal business is 
too great, and such an agreement is secretly broken. A division 
of traffic is something visible, to which people can be held. It is 
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easier to carry out a contract to produce only so much (which it 
is supposed the market will take at the required price) than an 
agreement not to sell below that price. The latter can be evaded 
in a dozen different ways by a hundred different agents, and no 
one will be much the wiser. The former must be either squarely 
kept or consciously broken ; and its keeping lies in the hands of 
the principal himself, under the direct observation of his rivals. 
The dangers of a pool lie in the arbitrary power which it places 
in the hands of a few men to deal as they will with the business 
of the country. Even granting that the actual abuses of com- 
bination are less than those of competition, it seems like taking 
refuge from the excesses of democracy in an enlightened despot- 
ism. There is some slight truth in the analogy, but we are likely 
to carry it too far. Combination does not produce arbitrary 
results any more than competition produces uniformly beneficent 
ones. We hear a great deal said about charging “what the 
traffic will bear ;” and the man who avows this as his principle 
is compared by anti-monopolists with the robber barons of the 
Middle Ages. He is represented as fleecing a helpless public out 
of all its hard-won earnings. Really, the case is just the oppo- 
site. Charging what the traffic will bear is a very different thing 
from charging what the traffic will not bear. It is a hard prin- 
ciple to apply intelligently ; but when it is thus applied it adjusts 
the burdens where they can be best borne, and develops a vast 
amount of business which could not otherwise exist. Our rail- 
road management has many faults and abuses in detail; but, 
taking its work as a whole, it has brought down rates to a cheap- 
ness which is unequaled elsewhere, and has developed the business 
of the country on a scale which would have been impossible under 
any system of rates based on cost of service. Nor does it leave 
the door open for inordinate profits. The moment a combination 
places its figures so high as to do this, other capital will seek in- 
vestment in the same line ; and though these new investments are 
apt, before long, to come into the pool at the old rates, yet they 
have cut down the profits by their entrance. An amount of busi- 
ness which would richly support one railroad or factory yields 
but a scant income to two railroads or factories at the same rates. 
Witness what the “ Nickel-Plate ’ Railroad has done for the Lake 
Shore, or what the West Shore Railroad is liable to do for the 
New York Central. Parallel roads do not lower rates perma- 
nently, but they make havoc with profits. It is usually far-sighted 
policy for a combination to put its rates so low as not to tempt new 
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capital too rapidly into the field. If that lesson is learned, the 
public gets the benefits of competition without its disadvantages. 
Unluckily, we place these combinations outside of the protection of 
the law, and by giving them this precarious and almost illegal 
character we tempt them to seek present gain even at the sacrifice 
of their own future interests. We regard them, and we let them 
regard themselves, as a means of momentary profit and specula- 
tion, instead of recognizing them as responsible public agencies of 
lasting influence and importance. . 

There is another aspect of our subject, still more serious than 
any we have yet treated, which we can do little more than touch 
upon, — the competition and combination of labor. Labor is in 
the market, like any commodity ; its price is largely determined 
by competition, and this too often takes the form of cut-throat 
competition. A workman working for starvation wages is like a 
factory or a railroad running for operating expenses. In flush 
times the workman gets comparatively good wages; he marries, 
and is able to support a family in reasonable comfort. This 
family becomes a fixed charge upon him ; and it is of the utmost 
importance to society that he should be able to meet his fixed 
charges in this respect. But a commercial crisis comes, and the 
demand for labor diminishes. Men who have no family to sup- 
port come into direct competition with him. - He can better afford 
to work for what will keep body and soul together than not to 
work at all, even though his wages are brought so low that his 
children perish for lack of the food which should give them 
strength to resist disease. And so wages are brought down to 
the starvation minimum, only to rise above it after long years of 
waiting and misery. The workman seeks relief in combination ; 
but combination is far harder for him than for the capitalist. 
Where there are ten factories to combine, there may be ten thou- 
sand workmen to be held together, — not to speak of the almost 
unlimited floating labor supply which: may be brought in at any 
point. Th» law will not help him. If the law regards the pool 
with disfavor, it regards mogt of the manifestations of trades- 
unionism with absolute hostility. No wonder that our workmen 
try to change the law; no wonder that they call for special stat- 
utes against labor importation; no wonder that they seek to limit 
the supply in the market by an eight-hour or a six-hour law. 
Whether rightly or wrongly we do not here inquire ; it is beyond 
our purpose to discuss what general improvement is practicable in 
this field. We only call attention to the close relation between 
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the two problems of starvation wages and bankrupt comy etition. 
If capitalists and workingmen can but see this analogy, it may help 
them to an understanding of one another’s position. 

The socialists, in spite of their unpractical proposals, have the 
merit of seeing the close relation between these two problems. 
They would solve them by organizing the whole world into a 
vast system of pools and trades-unions, under the charge of the 
state. This is not a rhetorical figure; it is a statement of what 
the proposals of many of them distinctly mean. But they ignore 
two overwhelming arguments against their position. One is that 
government action has many bad effects, even in the narrow sphere 
of duties which it to-day performs ; the second is that an approach 
to the system proposed by the socialist has already been tried and 
found wanting, under conditions far simpler than exist to-day. 
The organization of business in semi-political guilds was tried in 
the Middle Ages in a great variety of places and forms. It de- 
veloped the gravest abuses, and fell with its own rottenness. And 
yet the socialism of the medieval guilds had a limited object, 
which was far easier to attain than any general amelioration of 
the working-classes. The guilds cared only for those who were 
engaged in handicraft. They wanted to keep craftsmen’s wages 
high. The great landowners wanted to keep agricultural wages 
low. Towns and lords, between them, did all they could to prevent 
any one from entering a craft, and to keep him in agriculture. 
The effects of this legislation upon the rural laborer were outra- 
geous, and he could do nothing to help himself. The guilds were 
organized ; for any one else, the least attempt at organization was 
a crime. The English combination laws, which, down to the pres- 
ent century, were so infamous, were made to prevent agricultural 
laborers from enjoying the benefits which were granted to their 
oppressors. In France and Germany, under the old régime, the 
case was worse than in England. It can hardly be too much to 
say that ninety-nine hundredths of all the state interference of this 
kind has been class legislation, and that any apparent prosperity 
at one point, which it has induced, has been dearly purchased at 
another. 

Whatever may be the ultimate solution of the problem of com- 
bination, we shall, for the present, have to steer a middle course, 
and avoid both extremes. We cannot entrust everything to free 
competition, on the one hand. Still less can we entrust everything 
to government, on the other. We must recognize the principle of 


combination, and make and hold the several combinations respon- 
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sible. Already there are signs of a friendlier feeling towards 
trades-unions than there was twenty years ago, —a disposition 
to see the good in them as well as the evil. Indications are not 
wanting that the public will soon begin to look at pools in the 
same way. As between pools and discriminations, pools are the 
less evil. In some form or other they are pretty clearly a neces- 
sity. If we insist on regarding them as bad throughout, we 
deprive ourselves of the power of separating the evil from the 
good. If we face them as a necessity, and recognize them for 
what they are,—good and evil combined, — we stand a better 
ehance of preserving the good while controlling and lessening the 
evil. 
Arthur T. Hadley. 


¥ALeE COLLEGE. 





PLUTARCH AND HIS WRITINGS. 


PLUTARCH (IlAovrapxyos) was born about the middle of the first 
Christian century, at Cheroneia, in Bootia, where he spent the 
greater part of his life, and where he probably died. The precise 
dates of his birth and death are unknown; but he can hardly 
have been born earlier than A. D. 45, and he must have lived 
nearly or quite till a. p. 120, as some of his works contain refer- 
ences to events that cannot have taken place earlier than the 
second decade of the second century. We know little of him 
from other sources, much from his own writings. There may have 
been many such men in his time, but antiquity has transmitted to 
us no record like his. He reminds one of such men as were to 
be found half a century ago in many of our American country 
towns. Those potentially their like have now, for the most part, 
emigrated to the large cities, and have become very unlike their 
prototypes. Cheroneia, with its great memories, was a small and 
insignificant town, and Plutarch was a country gentleman, superior 
—as in culture, so in serviceableness — to all his fellow-citizens ; 
holding the foremost place in municipal affairs, liberal, generous, 
chosen to all local offices of honor, and especially of trust and re- 
sponsibility ; associating on the most pleasant terms with the com- 
mon people, always ready to give them his advice and aid, and 
evidently respected and beloved by all. He belonged to an old 
and distinguished family, and seems always to have possessed a 
competency for an affluent though sober domestic establishment 
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and style of living, and for an unstinted hospitality. He was prob- 
ably the richest man in his native city; for he assigns as a reason’ 
for not leaving it and living at some centre of intellectual activity 
that Cheroneia could not afford to lose the property which he 
would take with him in case of his removal. 

He had what corresponds to our university education, at Athens, 
under the Peripatetic philosopher, Ammonius. He also visited! 
Alexandria, then a renowned seat of learning ; but how long he 
stayed there, or whether he extended his Egyptian travel beyond! 
that city, we have no means of knowing. There is no proof of his 
having been in Rome or in Italy more than once, and that was 
when he was about forty years of age. He went to Rome on pub- 
lic business, probably in behalf of his native city, and remained 
there long enough to become acquainted with some eminent men, 
to make himself known as a scholar and an ethical philosopher, 
and to deliver lectures that attracted no little public notice. This 
visit seems to have been the great event of his life, as a winter 
spent in Boston or New York used to be in the life of one of our 
country gentlemen before the time of railways. 

He had a wife, who appears to have been of a character kindred 
to his own ; at least five children, of whom two sons, if not more, 
lived to be themselves substantial citizens and worthy members of 
society ; and two brothers, who seem to have possessed his full con- 
fidence and warm afféction. He was singularly happy in his rela- 
tions to a large circle of friends, especially in Athens, for which 
he had the lifelong love that students in our time acquire for a 
university town. He was archon, or mayor, of Cheroneia, prob- 
ably more than once, — the office having doubtless been annual aiid 
elective, — and in this capacity he entered, like a veritable country 
magistrate, into material details of the public service, superintend- 
ing, as he says, the measuring of tiles and the delivery of stone and 
mortar for municipal uses. He officiated for many years as priest 
of Apollo at Delphi, and as such gave several sumptuous énter- 
tainments. Indeed, hospitality of this sort appears, so far as we 
can see, to have been the sole or chief duty of his priestly office. 
As an adopted citizen of one of the Athenian tribes, he was not 
infrequently a guest at civic banquets and semi-civic festivals. 

As regards Plutarch’s philosophy, it is easier to say to which of 
the great schools he did not belong than to determine by what 
name he would have preferred to be called. He probably would 
have terméd himself a Platonist, but not, like Cicero, of the New 
Acadeny, which had inéorporated Pycrhonism with the provisional 
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acceptance of the Platonic philosophy. At the same time, he was 
a closer follower and a more literal interpreter of Plato than were 
the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria, who had not yet become a dis- 
tinctly recognized sect, and who in many respects were the pre- 
cursors of the mysticism of the Reformation era. Plutarch, with 
Plato, recognized two eternities: that of the Divine Being, su- 
premely good and purely spiritual; and that of matter, as, if not 
intrinsically evil, the cause, condition, and seat of all evil, and as 
at least opposing such obstacles to its own best ideal manifesta- 
tion that the Divine Being could not embody his pure and perfect 
goodness, unalloyed by evil, in any material form. Herein the 
Platonists were at variance with both the Stoics and the Epi- 
cureans. The Stoics regarded matter as virtually an emanation 
from the Supreme Being, who is not only the universal soul and 
reason, but the creative fire, which, transformed into air and water, 
— part of the water becoming earth, —is the source of the material 
universe, which must at the end of a certain cosmical cycle be re- 
absorbed into the divine essence, whence will emanate in endless 
succession new universes to replace those that pass away. The 
Epicureans, on the other hand, believed in the existence of matter 
only, and regarded mind and soul as the ultimate product of ma- 
terial organization. 

In one respect Plutarch transcends Plato, and, so far as I know, 
all pre-Christian philosophers. Plato’s theism bears a close kin- 
dred to pantheism. His God, if I may be permitted the phrase, 
is only semi-detached. He becomes the creator rather by blend- 
ing his essence with eterna] matter than by shaping that matter to 
his will. He is rather in all things than above all things, rather 
the Soul of the universe than its sovereign Lord. But in Plu- 
tarch’s writings the Supreme Being is regarded as existing inde- 
pendently of material things; they as subject to his will, not as a 
part of his essence. 

Plutarch was, like Plato, a realist. He regarded the ideas or 
patterns of material things, that is, genera, or kinds of objects, as 
having an actual existence (where or how it is hard to say), as 
projected from the divine mind, floating somewhere in ethereal 
spaces between the Deity and the material universe, — the models 
by which all things in the universe are made. 

As to Plutarch’s theology, he was certainly a monotheist. He 
may have had some vague belief in inferior deities (daimons he 
would have called them), as holding a place like that filled by 
angels in the creed of most Christians; but it is entirely conceiv- 
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able that his occasional references to these deities are due merely 
to the conventional rhetoric of his age. His priesthood of the 
Delphian Apollo can hardly be said to have been a religious office. 
It was rather a post of dignity and honor, which a gentleman of 
respectable standing, courteous manners, and hospitable habits 
might creditably fill, even though he had no faith in Apollo. But 
that Plutarch had a serious, earnest, and efficient faith in the one 
Supreme God, in the wise and eternal Providence, and in the 
divine wisdom, purity, and holiness, we have in his writings an 
absolute certainty. Nor can we find, even in Christian literature, 
the record of a firmer belief than his in human immortality, and 
in a righteous retribution beginning in this world and reaching on 
into the world beyond death. 

But Plutarch was, most of all, an ethical philosopher. Yet 
here again he cannot be classed as belonging to any school. For 
Epicureanism he has an intense abhorrence, and regards the doc- 
trines of that sect as theoretically absurd and practically demor- 
alizing. He maintains that the disciples of Epicurus, as such, 
utterly fail in the quest of pleasure or — what according to their 
master is still better — painlessness: for the condition of those 
who, as he says, “ swill the mind with the pleasures of the body, 
as hogherds do their swine,” cannot entirely smother the sense 
of vacuity and need, nor is it possible by any appliances of lux- 
ury to cut off even sources of bodily disquietude, which are only 
the more fatal to the happiness of him who seeks bodily well- 
being alone; while the prospect of annihilation at death deprives 
those necessarily unhappy in this life of their only solace, and 
gives those who live happily here the discomfort of anticipating 
the speedy and entire loss of all that has ministered to their en- 
joyment. 

In Plutarch’s moderation, his avoidance of extreme views, and 
his just estimate of happiness as an end, though not the supreme 
end, of being, he is in harmony with the Peripatetics, among 
whom his Athenian preceptor was the shining light of his age; 
but his ethical system was much more strict and uncompromising 
than theirs, and I cannot find that he quotes them or refers to 
them as a distinct school of philosophy. In matters appertaining 
to physical science he indeed often cites Aristotle, but not, I think, 
in a single instance, as to any question in morals. 

As regards the Stoics, Plutarch writes against them, but chiefly 
against dogmas that in his time had become nearly obsolete: 
namely, that all acts not in accordance with the absolute right are 
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equally bad ; that all virtuous acts are equally good ; that there is 
no intermediate moral condition between that of the wise or per- 
fectly good man and that of the utterly vicious; and that outward 
circumstances neither enhance nor diminish the happiness of the 
truly wise man. These extravagances do not appear in the writ- 
ings of Seneca, or in Epictetus, as reported by Arrian, and Plu- 
tarch in reasoning against them is controverting Zeno rather than 
his later disciples. He is in full sympathy with the Stoics as to 
their elevated moral standard, though without the sternness and 
rigidness which had often characterized their professed beliefs 
and their public teaching, yet of which there remained few ves- 
tiges among his contemporaries. With the utmost mildness and 
gentleness, he manifests everywhere an inflexibility of principle 
and a settled conviction as to the rightfulness or wrongfulness of 
specific acts which might satisfy the most rigid Stoic, and iu which 
he plants himself as firmly on the ground of the eternal Right as 
if his philosophy had been founded on a distinctively Christian 
basis. 

Indeed, Plutarch is so often decidedly Christian in spirit, and 
in many passages of his writings there is such an almost manifest 
transcript of the thought of tae divine founder of our religion, 
that it has been frequently maintained that he drew from Chris- 
tian sources. This, | must believe, is utterly false in the sense in 
which it is commonly asserted, yet in a more recondite sense true. 
If Plutarch had known anything about Christians or the Chris- 
tian scriptures, he could not have failed to refer to them; for he 
is constantly making references to contemporary persons and ob- 
jects, sects and opinions. We know of no Christian church at 
Cheroneia in that age, and indeed it is exceedingly improbable 
that there should have been one in so small a town. The circula- 
tion of thought, and consequently the diffusion of a new religion 
from the great centres of population to outlying districts or vil- 
lages, was infinitesimally slow. Our word pagan is an enduring 
witness of this tardiness of transmission. It had its birth (in its 
present sense) after Christianity had become the legally estab- 
lished religion of the empire, and had supplanted heathen temples 
and rites in the cities, while in the pagi, or villages, the old gods 
were still in the ascendant. There were indeed Christian churches 
in Athens and in Rome; but they would most probably have 
eluded the curiosity and escaped the knowledge of a temporary 
resident, especially as most of their chief members were either 
Jews or slaves. Yet I cannot doubt that an infusion of Chris- 
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tianity had somehow infiltrated itself into Plutareh’s ethical opin- 
ions and sentiments, as into those of Seneca, who has been repre- 
sented as an acquaintance and correspondent of St. Paul, though 
it is historically almost impossible that the two men ever saw or 
heard of each other, 

In one respect, the metaphor by which we call the author of 
our religion the Sun of Righteousness has a special aptness. The 
sun, unlike lesser luminaries, lights up sheltered groves and 
grottoes that are completely dark under the full moon, and sends 
rays through every chink and cranny of roof or wall. In like 
manner there seems to have been an indirect and tortuous trans- 
mission of Christian thought into regions where its source was 
wholly unknown. In the ethical writings of the post-Christian 
philosophers, of Plutarch, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aure- 
lius, there may be traced a loftiness, precision, delicacy, tenderness, 
breadth of human sympathy, and recognition of holiness in the 
Divine Being as the archetype of human purity, transcending all 
that is most admirable in pre-Christian moralists. Thus, while I 
cannot but regard Cicero’s “De Officiis” as in many respects 
the world’s master-work in ethical philosophy, containing fewer 
unchristian sentences than I could number on the fingers of one 
hand, there is nothing in it that reminds me of the Gospels; 
while these others often shape their thoughts in what seem to be 
evangelic moulds. 

Now I think+that we may account for the large diffusion of Chris- 
tian thought and sentiment among persons who knew not Chris- 
tianity even by name, The new religion was very extensively 
embraced among slaves in all parts of the Roman Empire, and 
slave then meant something very different from what it means 
now. It is an open question whether there was not, at least out of 
Greece, more of learning, culture, and refinement in the slave than 
in the free population of the empire. We must remember how 
many illustrious names in Greek and Roman literature — such 
names as those of Ausop, Terence, Epictetus — belonged to slaves. 
Tiro, Cicero’s slave, was not only one of his dearest friends, but 
foremost among his literary confidants and advisers. Most of the 
rich men who had any love of literature owned their librarians and 
their copyists, and the teachers of the children were generally the 
property of the father. Among Christian slaves there were un- 
doubtedly many who felt no call to martyrdom (which can have 
been incumbent on them only when the alternative was apostasy or 


denial of their faith), who therefore made no open profession of 
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their religion, who yet in precept, conversation, and life were im- 
bued with its spirit, — a spirit as subtile in its penetrating power 
as it is refining and purifying in its influence. From the lips of 
Christian slaves many children, no doubt, received in classic forms 
moral precepts redolent of the aroma breathed from the Sermon 
on the Mount. If the social medium which Plutarch represents is 
a fair specimen of the best rural society of the empire in his time, 
there must have been a ready receptivity for the highest style of 
ethical teaching, — a genial soil for the germination of a truly 
evangelic righteousness of moral conception, maxim, and principle. 

Probably no book except the Bible has had more readers than 
Plutarch’s Lives. These biographies have been translated into 
every language of the civilized world ; they have been among the 
earliest and most fascinating books for children and youth of 
many successive generations ; and down to the present time, when 
fiction seems to have almost superseded history and biography and 
to have destroyed the once universal appetency for them among 
young people, they have exercised to a marvelous degree a shap- 
ing power over character. I have read so often in the memoirs of 
distinguished men such statements as these— “The reading of 
Plutarch’s Lives awakened in him generous and noble aspira- 
tions ;” “ Plutarch’s Lives gave him his first ideas of what is truly 
great in human character;” “ A translation of Plutarch’s Lives 
on the family book-shelf he read with avidity, and this reading 
gave the impulse and the direction to his aims even in early boy- 
hood ” — that I have almost come to the conclusion that it is writ- 
ten in the destiny of every man who is going to accomplish great 
things that this book shall early fall in his way. 

On the other hand, these Lives are underrated by the exact 
historian, because modern research has discovered here and there 
some mistake in the details of events. But such mistakes were 
in that age inevitable. Historical criticism was then an unknown 
science. Documents and traditions covering the same ground 
were deemed of equal value when they were in harmony, and 
when they differed an author followed the one which best suited 
his taste or his purpose for the time being. Thus Cicero, in one 
case, in the same treatise gives three different versions of the same 
story. Thus, too, there were several stories afloat about the fate 
of Regulus; but Roman writers took that which Niebuhr thinks 
farthest from the truth, yet which threw the greatest odium on the 
hated name of Carthage. Now I have no doubt that, whenever 
there were two or more versions of the same act or event, Plutarch 
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chose that which would best point his moral. But it is only in 
few and unimportant particulars that he has been proved to be in- 
accurate. 

It has been also objected to Plutarch that he attaches less im- 
portance to the achievements of his heroes in war and in civic life 
than to traits and anecdotes illustrative of their characters. This 
seems to me a feature which adds not only to the charm of these 
Lives, but even more to their historical value. The events of 
history are at once the outcome and the procreant cradle of char- 
acter, and we know nothing of any period or portion of history 
except as we know the men who made it and the men whom it 
made. Biography is the soul; history the body, which it tenants 
and animates, and which, when not thus tenanted, is a heap of 
very dry bones. The most thorough knowledge of the topography 
of Julius Cxsar’s battles in Gaul, the minutest description of the 
campaign that terminated in Pharsalia, the official journal of the 
Senate during his dictatorship, would tell us very little about him 
and his time. But a vivid sketch of his character, with well- 
chosen characteristic anecdotes, would give us a very distinct and 
realizing conception of the antecedent condition of things that 
made a life like his possible, and of his actual influence for good 
and for evil on his country and his age. 

Nor is the value of such a biography affected in the least by 
any doubts that we may entertain as to the authenticity of inci- 
dents, trivial except as illustrative of character, which occupy a 
large space in Plutarch’s Lives. Indeed, the least authentic may 
be of the greatest historical value. An anecdote may be literally 
true, and yet some peculiar combination of circumstances may 
have led him of whom it is told to speak or act out of character. 
But a mythical anecdote of a man, coming down from his own 
time and people, must needs owe its origin and complexion to his 
known character. 

Plutarch’s Lives, as my readers well know, are written in pairs, 
each pair comprising a Greek and a Roman subject, followed by a 
comparison of the two. Some of the members of the series are 
lost ; the greater part remain. It is perfectly easy to see through- 
out these biographies the author’s didactic aim. If I may use 
sacred words, here by no means misapplied, his prime object was 
“reproof, correction, and instruction in righteousness.” He evi- 
dently felt and mourned the degeneracy of his age, was profoundly 
aware of the worth of teaching by example, and was solicitous to 
bring from the past such elements of ethical wisdom as the rec- 
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ords of illustrious men could be made to render up. True to this 
purpose, he measures the moral character of such transactions as 
he relates by the highest standard of right which he knows, 
and there is not a person or deed that fails to bear the stamp, 
clear-cut, yet seldom obtrusive, of his approval or censure. There 
is but one exception to the Rhadamanthine impartiality of his 
verdict. As to a person whom he greatly admires for really worthy 
traits of character and generous deeds, he is over-prone to ascribe 
what is wrong in him to defective knowledge or imperfect con- 
sciousness of the right rather than to conscious evil. 

The Lives, though the best known of Plutarch’s writings, are but 
a small part of them, and hardly half of those still extant. His 
other works are generally grouped under the title of “ Moralia,” 
or Morals, though among them there are some treatises that be- 
long to the department of history or biography, some to that of 
physics. Most of these works are short; a few, of considerable 
length. Some of them may have been lectures; some are let- 
ters of advice or of consolation; some are in a narrative form; 
many are in the form of dialogue, which, sanctioned by the pres- 
tige of Plato’s preéminence, was very largely employed by phi- 
losophers of later times, possessing, as it did, the great advantage 
of putting opposite and diverse opinions in the mouths’of inter- 
locutors, and thus giving to the treatise the vivacity and the 
dramatic interest of oral discussion. Some of these dialogues 
have a symposium, or supper party, for their scene, and introduce 
a numerous corps of speakers. In these Plutarch himself com- 
monly sustains a prominent part, and the members of his family 
often have their share in the conversation, or are the subjects of 
kindly mention. In several instances the occasion, circumstances, 
and conversation are described so naturally as to make it almost 
certain that the author simply wrote out from memory what was 
actually said. At any rate, these festive dialogues present very 
clearly his ideal of what a symposium ought to be, and in its en- 
tire freedom from excess and extravagance of any kind it would 
bear the strictest ordeal with all modern moralists, the extreme 
ascetics alone excepted. 

Many of these “ Moralia” are on what are commonly yet wrongly 
called the minor morals, that is, on the evils that most of all infest 
and destroy the happiness of families and the peace of society, and 
on the opposite virtues, —on such subjects, for instance, as “ Idle 
Talking,” “Curiosity,” “Self-Praise,” and the like. Others are on 
such grave topics as “ The Benefits that a Man may derive from 
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his Enemies,” and “The Best Means of Self-Knowledge.” There 
is in these treatises a large amount of blended common sense 
and keen ethical insight; and so little does human nature change 
with its surroundings that a very large proportion of Plutarch’s 
cautions, counsels, and precepts are as closely applicable to our 
own time as if they had been written yesterday. Then, too, these 
essays, apart from their ethical value, are of no little worth as giv- 
ing us a clear inside view of the best provincial life, social and 
domestic, in that age. 

The most remarkable of all Plutarch’s writings, the most valu- 
able equally in a philosophical and an ethical point of view, and 
the most redolent of what we almost involuntarily call Christian 
sentiment, is a “ Dialogue on the Delay of the Divine Justice or 
Retribution.” It treats of what from the earliest time has been a 
mystery to serious minds, and has been urged equally by malig- 
nant irreligion and by honest skepticism against the supremacy of 
the divine justice in the government of the world, namely, the 
postponement of the penal consequences of guilt, sometimes till 
there are no witnesses of the crime left to behold the punishment, 
sometimes till the offender himself has lost the thread between the 
evil that he did and its retribution, sometimes till the sinner has 
gone to the grave in peace, and left innocent posterity to suffer for 
his sins. Plutarch, with his unquestioning faith in immortality, 
doubts not that guilt, unpunished in this life, will be overtaken by 
just retribution in the life to come. But, as he says, retribution, 
though it may be consummated only in the future life, is not de- 
layed till then. It seems late, because it lasts long. The sentence 
is passed upon the guilt when it is committed; and, however its 
visible execution may be postponed, the sinner is from that mo- 
ment a prisoner of the divine justice, awaiting execution. He 
may give splendid suppers, and live luxuriously; yet still he is 
within prison walls from which there is no escape. 

This is undoubtedly true, and yet there are many cases, and those 
of the worst kind, in which it seems to be not true. A moderately 
bad man, in most instances, feels profoundly the shame and misery 
that he has brought upon himself. But a thoroughly wicked man 
takes contentedly a position which we may fitly term sub-human. 
If we suppose a man possessed of a magnificent house luxuriously 
and tastefully furnished, who yet chooses never to ascend a stair, 
and lives in the basement shabbily and meanly, with the coarsest 
appliances of physical comfort, we might take him as the type of 
not a few bad men who seem entirely at their ease. They live in 
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the basement. They have thrown away the key to the upper rooms. 
They have lost all appreciation of the higher, better modes of human 
living, and they are contented and satisfied as a well-fed beast is 
in the absence of all spiritual cravings and ambitions. But this 
life, poor and mean as it is at the best, becomes still more narrow 
and sordid with the lapse of time. Many have looked with envy 
on prosperous guilt early or midway in its career; none can have 
witnessed its lengthened age without pity and loathing. Especially 
is this the case with the several forms of sensual vice. As age 
advances, the power of enjoyment wanes, while the morbid craving 
grows, even under the consciousness of added misery, with its con- 
tinued indulgence. The body becomes the soul’s dungeon, and its 
walls thicken inward and close up the wonted entrances of enjoy- 
ment. The senses, deadened on the side of pleasure, no longer 
avenues of beauty or of harmony, seem to serve only as means of 
prolonging a death in life and as open inlets of discomfort and 
pain. 

But the suspense of sentence has in not a few cases, according 
to Plutarch, a directly merciful purpose. As the most fertile soil 
may before tillage produce the rankest weeds, so in the soul most 
capable of good there may be, prior to culture, a noisome crop of 
evil, and yet God may spare the sinner for the good that is in him, 
and for the signal service which, when reclaimed, he may render 
to mankind. Then, too, by the delay of visible judgment God 
gives men in his own example the lesson of long-suffering, and re- 
bukes their promptness in resentment and revenge. Still farther, 
when penalty appears to fall on the posterity or successors of the 
guilty, and a race, a people, a city, or a family seems punished for 
the iniquity of its progenitors, Plutarch brings out very fully and 
clearly the absolutely essential and necessary solidarity of the 
family or the community, which can hardly fail so to inherit of its 
ancestors in disposition and character as to invite upon itself, to 
merit for itself, or at best to need as preventive or cure, the penal 
consequences of ancestral guilt. 

This essay is all the more valuable because not written by a 
Christian. It shows that the intense stress laid by Christian teach- 
ing on a righteous retribution lasting on beyond the death-change 
is not a mere dogma of the sacred records of our religion, but 
equally the postulate of the unsophisticated reason and conscience 
of developed humanity. 

Another very remarkable writing of Plutarch is his letter to his 
wife on the death of a daughter two years old during his absence 
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from home. It not only expresses sweetly and lovingly the topics 
of consolation which would most readily occur to a Christian father ; 
‘it gives us also a charming picture of a household united by ties of 
spiritual affinity, and living in a purer, higher medium than that 
of affluence and luxury. A few sentences may convey something 
of the tone and spirit of this epistle: “Since our little daughter 
afforded us the sweetest and most charming pleasure, so ought we 
to cherish her memory, which will conduce in many ways, or rather 
many fold, more to our joy than our grief.” “They who were 
present at the funeral report this with admiration, that you neither 
put on mourning, nor disfigured yourself or any of your maids, 
neither were there any costly preparations nor magnificent pomp ; 
but all things were managed with silence and moderation in the 
presence of our relatives alone.” ‘So long as she is gone to a 
place where she feels no pain, why should we grieve for her?” 
“This is the most troublesome thing in old age, that it makes the 
soul weak in its remembrance of divine things, and too earnest for 
things relating to the body.” “ But that which is taken away in 
youth, being more soft and tractable, soon returns to its native 
vigor and beauty.” ‘It is good to pass the gates of death before 
too great a love of bodily and earthly things be engendered in the 
soul.” “tis an impious thing to lament for those whose souls 
pass immediately into a better and more divine state.” ‘ Where- 
fore let us comply with custom in our outward and public beha- 
vior, and let our interior be more unpolluted, pure and holy.” 

Now, when I remember that in the pre-Christian Greek and 
Roman world the strongest utterances about immortality had been 
by Socrates, if Plato reported him aright, when he expressed strong 
hope of life beyond death, yet warned his friends not to be too con- 
fident about a matter wrapped in uncertainty; and by Cicero, who, 
when his daughter died, confessed that his reasonings had left no 
conviction in his own mind,—I cannot doubt that some Easter- 
morning rays had pierced the dense Beotian atmosphere, and that 
the risen Saviour had in that lovely Cheroneian household those 
whom he designates as “ other sheep not of this fold.’ 

There is among the “ Moralia” another letter of consolation, to 
Apollonius on the death of his son, longer, more elaborate, and 
evidently intended as a literary composition to be preserved with 
the author’s other works, which breathes the same spirit of submis- 
sion and trust. 

Another of the “ Moralia,” which has a special interest as regards 
the author's own family, is on the “ Training of Children,” —a 
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series of counsels, including the careful heed of the parents to their 
own moral condition and habits, to which the experience of these 
intervening centuries has little to add, while it could find nothing 
to take away. 

I said at the outset that there were undoubtedly many men of his 
age like Plutarch; yet we know of no other, and of him, for the 
most part, only from the testimony of his own writings. Such is the 
fidelity of history. It records and transmits wars, seditions, vices, 
corruptions, the Catilines, the Neros, the Borgias, but not the quiet 
village communities, the peaceful homes, the civic virtues, the social 
amenities, the lives spent in doing good. Thus we greatly over- 
estimate our own time as compared with those that went before, 
and suppose that we have advanced by giant strides rather than 
by the normally slow though irrevocable gait of human progress. 
But seventeen centuries hencé what will posterity know of us? 
They will have the history of our terrible war, with its hundreds 
of thousands slain, of a few great crimes, of distinguished states- 
men, many of them not with blameless reputation, together with 
the works of such authors as cannot be ephemeral, but hardly any 
of which will give the slightest information as to the condition of 
society, its moral tone, its manners and habits. There will remain 
scarcely a vestige of what now exists of pure morality, of high re- 
finement, of advanced social culture. Perhaps some single Plu- 
tarch will survive, whose journal or letters will tell of a family or 
a small circle of friends like those thick-sown all over our land, 
and it will be supposed that this was a solitary instance of light in 
darkness, of civilization in barbarism. For we may be well assured 
that ours is going to be regarded as a barbarous age. When men 
learn war no more (and that cannot be many centuries hence), war 
will be thought of as we now regard cannibalism, and any out- 
gleaming of high culture or pure moral sentiment from a time 
when arrangements for human slaughter were the most important 
and costly functions of governments will be contemplated with the 
half-amazed admiration with which we find Plutarch and his house- 
hold manifesting all the virtues and graces of a holy home under 
the reign of such a brute as Domitian. Let us be glad to believe 
that in all times there are not wanting those who keep alive the 
sacred traditions of humanity, and that each age knows itself to 
be worthy of a far better record than it will transmit to posterity. 


A. P. Peabody. 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE PERSPECTIVE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


No critical task is more difficult and delicate than that of es- 
timating the rank and analyzing the achievements of American 
authors. The student of the classical literatures of Greece and 
Rome finds himself, notwithstanding the controversies of scholars, 
on well-defined ground, with all of which he can familiarize him- 
self, and on which he can work in accordance with clear laws of 
criticism, unhindered by contemporary prejudice and error. He 
who takes up the history of some of the living literatures of the 
world, such as French, or Spanish, or German, or English, or Ital- 
ian, can consider, if he will, the literary records of past times 
alone, not venturing upon dangerous questions affecting living au- 
thors. The reader of Russian or Norwegian books, which have, 
indeed, fewer predecessors in past centuries, has the advantage to 
be derived from the study of works which aré closely related to 
the life and character of somewhat peculiar and isolated peoples, 
whose output can advantageously be considered by any contem- 
porary foreigner. 

In the case of our own literature the situation is different. In 
the first place, it may be noted that no language and literature save 
the English has ever put forth a commanding offshoot without 
essential change of form and character, and yet existing under pe- 
culiar conditions. The “London Times” can be read with no 
difficulty on the sand lots of San Francisco; and Bret Harte, in 
turn, is almost our most popular author on the railway stalls of 
England. The language is practically identical in Britain and 
America, and the literatures are mutually influential. It is not 
always easy to say where one begins and the other ends. The 
English critic feels entirely competent, therefore, to criticise Amer- 
ican literature; and the French or German writer who knows 
English deems it quite within his province to write on any Amer- 
iean theme. And yet this very similarity or identity is confusing 
and misleading. Wherein our literature really differs from Eng- 
lish literature, and wherein it is but a branch bearing the same 
fruit in a different corner of the inclosure,— these are questions 
demanding the utmost care on the critie’s part. 

In considering American literature, therefore, we cannot safely 
say that the judgment of foreigners is the judgment of posterity. 
The most intelligent Europeans often make the most startling 
mistakes concerning literary matters here. Victor Hugo declares, 
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without hesitation, that Poe is “the prince of American litera- 
ture,” and yet professes entire ignorance of Emerson’s name when 
it is mentioned to him. Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and other 
clever humorists are deemed by many our most characteristic 
writers, while other critics aver that Joaquin Miller is a truer 
representative of the life of this country, and still others insist 
that we really have no American poet save Whitman. The ear- 
lier English critics raised Longfellow to a pinnacle of fame; some 
later ones dismiss him as “the poet of the commonplace,” — an 
educated gentleman, who made fair translations and neatly copied 
foreign models for the home public of the less cultured order. In 
Longfellow’s case, praise has been followed by blame; but some 
recent English over-praise of American work — especially in fic- 
tion — is scarcely less to be deplored than the former sharp criti- 
cisms. Once Sydney Smith made his hackneyed query, and John 
Keats dismissed all American books as worthless, and Southey 
could find nothing here to praise but Mrs. Brooks’s “ Zophiel ; or, 
The Bride of Seven.” Now London and Paris and Berlin journals 
are telling us that our stories are the best in the world, and that 
this or that new American novel is sure of a permanent place in 
the literature of the language. We knew that the old denouncers 
were wrong ; let us not be too sure that the later praisers are right. 
Both fall into a fatal error of perspective. The first thought that 
no good thing could come from the American Nazareth, because it 
was beyond the line of possible productiveness. The last declare, 
with the French critics, that to tell a story well is the utmost reach 
of literary endeavor; or else maintain that no American litera- 
ture is characteristic which is not new and striking when measured 
by European standards. In a word, foreign criticism of Ameri- 
ean literature is, with all its ability, discernment, and apprecia- 
tion, too often limited in view, bound by the modern fondness for 
neat fiction-mongering, or dazzled by unfamiliar forms of verse or 
jest. It does not help us in the matter of literary perspective. 
We dare not rely upon Sir Lepel Griffin, nor even upon Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, for a just description of our works and ways. 
The foreign critic of American literature should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with both English and American political, social, and 
literary history; should pérceive clearly that in England and 
America is a dominant and assimilating Saxon folk, working out 
a similar problem on similar lines; and yet should discriminate be- 
tween variant conditions, aims, methods, and results. It is not 
too much to say that no foreign historian of our literature has 
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shown himself possessed of all these qualifications. Professor 
Nichol has some of them, but his book is, after all, only an essay 
toward a history of American literature. 

In American criticism of American literature, it is surely not 
less necessary that a true perspective be attained, if possible. 
How shall it be reached, without much aid from past centuries so 
far as our point of view is concerned ; without material assistance, 
save in minor matters, from foreign essayists; and with a con- 
stantly changing army of writers, quite crowding our literary field, 
and winning hurried praise, soon, perhaps, to change to equally 
unjust blame ? 

The point of view of American literature must include living 
authors. What account of our writers could omit Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Bancroft, or, indeed, Whitman and James? Could a 
critic, viewing our literary products ten years ago, omit considera- 
tion of Bryant, Emerson, and Longfellow? Our literature is prac- 
tically about eighty years old; any study of it is a study of living 
writers, in large measure. This necessity is simply to be accepted 
at the outset. We must read and study books by authors living 
as well as by authors dead, by those whose best work may be in 
the future, by those whose methods and achievements may be mod- 
ified hereafter. We must also recognize the fact that contem- 
porary opinion is sadly fallible, that celebrities are dethroned in 
the passage of years, and that obscurities are brought into clear 
and lasting light. Between these two duties it is by no means 
easy to go. “ Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim,” 
said Charles Sumner’s favorite pseudo-Virgilian line. The Scylla 
of American literary criticism is the temptation to be prematurely 
confident that a writer is for all time; the Charybdis is the refusal 
to praise Lowell and Whittier, where they deserve praise, because 
they are still alive. Between these rocks the critic too often goes 
toruin. Poe struck on both of them; he poch-poohed Longfel- 
low, derided Lowell, and patronized Hawthorne, reserving his 
praises for writers possessing the prime merit, in his view, of being 
Southerners or sentimentalists. And yet Poe honestly tried, in 
his day, to write criticisms which should be unbiased by current 
verdicts, and should be based on his own investigations. He failed 
because he lacked the wide learning, the clear insight, and the 
just temper which the true critic must have. 

Applying well-known laws of criticism to the subject in hand, 
the critic of an American book or author, whether that critic 


be an American or a foreigner, and whether he be considering 
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past writings or contemporary, must be able to answer these 
questions: What did the author aim to do? what method did he 
adopt ? under what conditions did he work? what were his ‘rela- 
tions to previous writers on this side the Atlantic ? what his debt to 
English literature ? what his obligations to, and his influence upon, 
his fellow-authors ? what his intrinsic success? what his probable 
rank in the future? In the case of writers no longer living, or 
in advanced life, we can also ask concerning their influence upon 
literature here and elsewhere, and the effect of time upon their 
reputations. 

Acting honestly upon this obvious method, and remembering 
the special environment of American men of letters, and also their 
heritage in English literature, the critic can properly venture to 
express an opinion concerning his predecessors and his contem- 
poraries. That he will sometimes fail is unquestionable; but 
eritics of Hebrew or Greek or Roman literature have failed after 
twenty centuries of accumulated wisdom. Critical failure de- 
pends, after all, upon lacks in the critic’s standpoint and intellec- 
tual equipment quite as much as upon his place in time as regards 
the subjects of his criticism. By him who studiously sets before 
himself the questions we have mentioned, and who has a 613 
amount of knowledge and sympathy, conclusions may be reached 
in an author’s lifetime as truly, if not as confidently; as after that 
author’s death. Foolish “ patriotism,” local pride, the influence 
of popular enthusiasm and prejudice, resentment of foreign blame, 
delight at foreign praise, — these things cannot endure in the clear 
light of true criticism. 

It seems necessary to illustrate by examples. Thirty years ago, 
Washington Irving was still living, honored and read by all, and 
often placed at the head of our literature. But it was as evident 
then as now that Irving could do some things and could not do 
others ; that as an essayist he was master of a clear and beautiful 
style, fairly to be compared with Lamb’s, or even with Addison’s ; 
that the “Sketch-Book” was not likely to lose its place among 
classic English works; that Irving was a genuine humorist, some- 
times coarse and oftener tiresome; that he could tell a story 
gracefully ; that the “ Life of Washington ” was not likely to be 
superseded, but might be; and that, as biographer and historian, 
Irving failed because he lacked familiarity with the sound method, 
and could not possibly use it well. The critic in 1854, then, might 
safely say, as he does to-day, that Irving stands well toward the 
front of American literature, but not at the head of our prose- 
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writers. The debt of American literature to the man wno first 
gave us a European reputation in letters was as binding and as 
apparent then as now. Turning to others composing what the 
late J. R. Dennett called the “ Knickerbocker School,” could not 
a discerning student perceive, fifty years ago, that Paulding’s writ- 
ings bore no promise of lasting renown; that Drake, a poet 
clearly of a third-rate order, had, nevertheless, proved that poetry 
pure and simple could be written here in a Coleridgean way; and 
that Halleck’s two lyrics would always give him a good place in 
the anthologies, while his doggerel humor and his “ fine writing” 
would go the way of all similar productions ? 

The same wise foresight could have been applied to our early 
poetry. It was Bryant’s good fortune, which he sometimes re- 
sented, to write his most popular poem in early youth. I think 
his sagest readers felt in 1817, as they do in 1884, that “ Thana- 
topsis”’ is one of the best modern pieces in blank verse,— the most 
difficult of metres; that its tone and expression are high, and true 
so far as "they go; and that its defects are of a negative order. 
When Bryant was fifty years old he had proved that he was some- 
times as good a poet as Wordsworth, but that he could by no 
means attain to Wordsworth’s serenest heights. To have claimed 
for Bryant the highest place in our poetry would have been idle; 
for he lacked fire, breadth of view, wide sympathy with human 
nature, and what Hawthorne, speaking of Jones Very, called “a 
sense of the ludicrous.” What could have been claimed for him 
is that now paid him as his due: the rank of a poet of lofty 
thought, austere mind, and commanding expression in his own 
field. Longfellow came, in his early life, to that position which 
he is not likely to lose, —the place of the poet of sympathy and 
fecling. Careful readers knew in the days of “Souvenirs ” and 
“ Keepsakes,” as they know now, that Longfellow’s poems would 
endure, while Time would bury.the writings of N. P. Willis, and 
Mrs. Osgood, and “ Maria del Occidente,” and the rest who tried 
to succeed in the same line. When Longfellow showed what could 
be done in hexameter and trochaic tetrameter, and gave us our 
nearest approach to an American epic, and chronicled old Acadian 
and New England days in fit verse, he proved that the spirit of 
poetry could find native themes and could put them into new forms 
on this side the water. There has been no time since Longfellow 
began to write when his position has not been secure; and it is not 
how, as it has not been in the past, jeopardized by his occasional 
flatness, prosiness, and prolixity. Emerson, in old age, said that 
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he could not read all Longfellow wrote, — he “wrote too much ;” 
but the same Emerson, at Longfellow’s funeral, remembered him 
as a “sweet and noble soul,” though the dying sage had forgotten 
the very name of the dead singer. The critic may admit Longfel- 
low’s faults; but many an orphic, or intense, or cosmic, or Brown- 
ingesque poet may well envy Longfellow’s fame. It needs no fu- 
ture century to point out both the faults and the fame. The same 
may be said of Poe. If we go to Poe for what he cannot furnish, 
we shall be disappointed. He has no answer to life’s problems, 
no help for life’s struggle, no strong conception of ethics or faith ; 
he merely gives us weird fancies and sweetly melodious music, at 
times rising, as in “ Annabel Lee ” and “ To One in Paradise,” to 
half-religious heights. He is not the “ prince of American litera- 
ture,” for princes govern as well as dazzle; but he is one of the 
world’s men of genius. Will all this be more evident, or less, a 
century hence ? 

It seems to me that the value and the substantial accuracy of 
contemporary criticism of the higher order have been illustrated 
in the case of Emerson. There was not a little that was extray- 
agant, or ephemeral, or valueless, or broadly farcical, in the Tran- 
scendental movement of 1840. But even in the midst of that 
period of “ storm and stress,” and of simmer and sputter, Emer- 
son saw the follies of his associates, and avoided the most glaring 
of them, while Hawthorne, on a serener height of common sense, 
perceived Emerson’s mistakes. As the years have gone by, intel- 
ligent critics estimate Emerson with substantial fairness. The 
period of adulation has not yet passed, it is true; the criticisms 
of Morley and Arnold have called forth an indignant answering 
flame in some places; but after all, do we know what Emerson 
was and was not, what he did and could not do, and what is the 
essential value of his prose and of his verse? Emerson the opti- 
mist, the stimulating force, the developer of the individual, the 
deep and true poet, the seer, we know and feel; and yet we can 
see not the less clearly his inconsistencies, his inferiority to Car- 
lyle in Hebrew-like sense of Jehovah’s might, his obscurities of 
style, his real narrowness of view when he renounced all religious 
forms. I cannot see how a “last word” concerning Emerson 
could be said better, a hundred years hence, than in Mr. Morley’s 
essay, if only Mr. Morley’s view of Emerson’s optimism could be 
raised higher, and his recognition of Emerson’s poetic power be 
made a little more full, On the whole, the sager contemporary 
readers, I believe, know and judge Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, 
Margaret Fuller, as they ought to be known and judged. 
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That there is a difficulty in criticising, during the authors’ life- 
time, the works of such winsome personalities as Whittier and 
Holmes is unquestionable. The “Lives” of Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell, which have lately appeared, are valuable principally 
as collections of material. But is it too soon to say that no Amer- 
ican poet has struck nobler notes than Whittier at his best; that 
“ Snow-Bound ” is the most characteristic single descriptive poem 
of New England, and seems sure to live; or that Whittier, as in 
“The Dead Ship of Harpswell,” can stand on the ground of the 
best lyric poets of his time, and that in high religious spirit he 
equals Wordsworth? No recognition of his bad rhymes, incorrect 
pronunciations, or occasional tediousness and thinness need hinder 
such an expression of opinion. And Holmes and Lowell knew in 
what they have succeeded and in what failed; in the works of the 
latter the merits and demerits are so plain that if the reader were 
to take his Lowell from the shelf, and mark each kind of passages, 
from the first page to the last, from the Tennysonian echoes to 
“The Cathedral” and the “ Commemoration Ode,” I have no 
doubt that the Minister to the Court of St. James would substan- 
tially agree with the criticisms made. 

I need not speak here of other poets. In the case of Whitman 
there is, of course, no agreement as yet. When one critic regards 
him as a Homer-Shakespeare, with improvements, and another 
deems him an impostor in the garb of a poet, it is not easy to 
make a compromise. Much contemporary criticism of Whitman, 
whether praise or blame, is valueless. The poet arouses undue 
adulation and unjust contempt. Certainly, however, we may 
claim that the criticism of Whitman by the best American minds 
is likely to be approved by the literary historians of the future, in 
comparison with that expressed by not a few foreigners of high 
intelligence. In regard to the perspective of American literature, 
it must never be forgotten that deck-hands, ’longshoremen, and 
stage-drivers — and also Californian miners, Chinese, highway 
tobbers, buffaloes, and Indians— are but a part of our civiliza- 
tion, and that literature may concern itself with such themes as 
God, duty, culture, and Eastern lakes or rivers, and still be dis- 
tinctively American. 

A German gentleman, an intelligent reader, for many years a 
resident of Boston, lately expressed to me the opinion that Haw- 
thorne is, perhaps, the greatest writer of this century, and that our 
historians are the equals of any who have written in Europe ; be- 
yond this he was hardly ready to make many claims for our litera- 
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ture. I substantially agree with him in these expressions, though 
I would not stop just there. It is true, however, that American 
literature should stand firmly on its own ground, making no claims 
on the score of patriotism, or youth, or disadvantageous circum- 
stances, or bizarre achievement, but gravely pointing to what has 
been done. We interest the world by offering to it our Mark 
Twain or Bret Harte; we please it by our James and Howells, — 
the first of whom is doubtless at the head of the realistic fiction of 
his time, challenging place with his own favorite Daudet. All 
this is well ; it is pleasant to be told by London critics that Amer- 
ica stands at the head of the art of story-telling; but it is better 
to offer to that world, gravely, self-respectingly, silently, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Motley, Bancroft, Irying, Ticknor, Poe, and, greatest, 
Hawthorne, in their several works and ways. These stand for 
themselves ; their place is assured, and we have no need to assert 
their claims with vociferousness or exaggeration. American litera- 
ture is. 

If honest, searching, and dispassionate criticism of American 
literature is needed in considering the work and rank of authors 
of the present century, — who have chiefly given that literature its 
place in the world’s estimation,—it is no less needed in study- 
ing our writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
“ Atheneum,” a year or two ago, in speaking of a voluminous and 
thorough record of American literature previous to the Revolu- 
tion, said that it was the history of a literature as provincial as 
that of Yorkshire. After making all due allowances, I believe 
that we must accept this verdict as substantially just. American 
literature in the colonial period was in its day of small things, 
promising indeed, but without great achievement. 

No small honor is to be paid to the pioneer in any department 
of work. It was, in a true sense, harder for Mrs. Bradstreet to 
be Mrs. Bradstreet than for Emerson to be Emerson. The Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts Bay were the direct precursors and the ac- 
tual founders of most that is good in American letters. Those 
theological treatises and controversial sermons, those painstaking 
versions of the Psalms and those faithful records of sight and 
experience, were the index-fingers pointing to future triumphs. 
Bradford and Winthrop were the intellectual ancestors of mer- 
son and Hawthorne. Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards were 
giants in their day. Benjamin Franklin still remains one of the 
world’s great thinkers. Jefferson and the writers of the “ Feder- 
alist ” made great contributions to the political wisdom of the na- 
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tions. But when all this has been said, and more, does it not 
remain true that American critics have bestowed an unwarrant- 
able amount of time and thought and adulation upon writers of 
humble rank and small influence, simply because they were early? 
Have not critics included in the swollen list of “ early American 
writers” names deserving no place there by merit, and sometimes 
by residence? John Smith, temporarily in America, wrote ac- 
counts of American scenes and peoples,—accounts more enter- 
taining than trustworthy; is he, therefore, our “ first writer ” ? 
When there is a Central African literature in English, will Henry 
M. Stanley be reckoned one of its early lights? George Sandys 
translated Ovid in Virginia, and William Morrell made Latin 
verses in Massachusetts, both returning to the mother country; 
how did their experience and “ claims” differ from those of other 
temporary residents in other foreign lands? English literature 
from 1607 to 1776 passed from one brilliant period to another ; 
the American colonies were in constant intellectual and personal 
communication with the old home. If we think of Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, Milton, the seventeenth-century choir of lyrists, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Addison, Swift, Dryden, Gray, 
Goldsmith, and the eighteenth-century novelists, what shall we say 
of the intrinsic literary worth of most of the books written on 
American soil, by writers who inherited, or shared, or formed part 
of, the intellectual life of England ? 

In other words, why should writings which would have passed 
into obscurity in England be magnified beyond their deserts, 
merely because they were written on the American coast? We 
may be interested, as antiquarians, in the poor verses of Anne 
Bradstreet, Nathaniel Ward, Peter Folger, Michael Wigglesworth, 
and the Bay Psalmists, we may recognize the intellectual force of 
Richard and Increase Mather and Roger Williams, and we may 
laboriously hunt out and describe the hundreds of sermons, the 
scores of treatises, the dozens of books of verse, which were printed 
by colonial writers, but we cannot eulogize them at length without 
a sad distortion of perspective. A few great names stand out, but 
only a few. For purposes of comparative criticism, the student 
should know thoroughly William Bradford, John Winthrop, Sam- 
uel Sewall, Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and the makers of the new nation from 1750 to 1790. The 
work of the rest he should recognize and praise in an adequate 
degree, but should not magnify beyond its deserts. The history 
of literature is one thing, bibliography is quite another thing. If 
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a certain space be devoted to the colonial literature of America, 
then, on the same perspective, ten times as much is needed to 
bring the record down to our day. If Taine, or John Morley, or 
Matthew Arnold, were writing a history of our early literature, 
they would study the great men profoundly, and let the worthy 
sermonizers, and pamphleteers, and spinners of doggerel go free. 
In this, at least, we can learn from foreigners something concern- 
ing the true perspective of American literature. Our forefathers 
were founding a state on the basis of the town-meeting ; they were 
spreading Christianity, as they understood it, with might and 
main ; they were opening schovls and creating a virtuous and 
manly public spirit; but for literature, as such, most of them, 
whether ministers, or magistrates, or common citizens, cared little. 
They made literature possible, just as they made art possible, but 
they do not deserve, in the chronicles of literature and art, a dis- 
proportionate space. 

I believe that the time has come to consider American literature 
as calmly and as justly as we would consider the literature of 
another country, and under the same limitations of perspective. 
Some things we have not done at all; some we have done ill, some 
passably well, and some better than any other nation in the world. 
We can well afford to recognize this fact and act upon it. Let 
us no longer praise an author because he is American, or because 
his booklet was printed in Boston or New York instead of London 
or Paris. At a time when European literary critics overpraise us 
as often as they treat us unfairly, we can afford to be self-respect- 
ing. It is the new city, the shoddy family, the growing literature, 
that is self-assertive. Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Motley, 
Lowell, are well able to take care of their own reputations. An 
Englishman, or a Frenchman, or a German, who does not know 
Hawthorne, I regard as I would an American who does not know 
Shakespeare. I do not say, “Oh, you ought to read Hawthorne; 
his books are so characteristically American.” The development 
of Hawthorne’s genius is to be studied as impartially as we study 
Dante, and in the same quiet way. And let us not give to John 
Norton, or Samuel Penhallow, or Mather Byles, or Robert Calef, 
or Nathaniel Morton, or Percival, or Mrs. Sigourney, or the “ Gra- 
ham’s Magazine ” school, time and thought which belong to greater 
and more lasting names. 

Expository criticism of American literature must give way to 
philosophical criticism. Compendiums and guides and selections 
have had their work to do. Faithful workers have hunted up, set 
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in order, and described the older American books. We have had 
enough description; we want analysis. What has been and what 
is the environment of our literature? What have been the rela- 
tions between cause and effect, between the Saxon mind in Eng- 
land and the Saxon mind in America? What have American 
writers thus far done, worthy to be mentioned beside Goethe, 
Schiller, Hugo, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Carlyle, George Eliot, 
and all the great writers of this and previous centuries? What 
of our books are world’s-books, and why? How and why have 
American writers succeeded and failed? The world is asking 
these questions, and they are worth the years of patient study 
which would be demanded for their adequate answer. 
Charles F’. Richardson. 


DartTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





ASPIRATION. 


Now wanders from the mountain height 
Unto the sea, the summer night; 
And dreamily, with glowing mind, 
Through shadows deep my way I wind. 
Intoxicating odors rare 
The blooming vine breathes on the air, 
The glow-worm weaves his brightest maze 
Within the shadow of the spire ; 
And overhead, with solemn fire, 
The stars look down with mystic gaze. 


This is the hour, passing fair, 
When Aspiration fills the air, 
Which is of wood, of field, of stone, 
The inmost kernel of each one; 
That Aspiration, which with might 
Forces the spring up to the light; 
Which from the forest to the skies 
A thousand living arms doth lift, 
From flinty rock as echo hies; 
Which girts the world on breezes swift; 
Which though the nightingale is raising 
Her pearly song thy ears doth greet, 
And from the eyes of flowers sweet 
Toward thee with silent soul is gazing. 
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O Aspiration! Like a child 
By song thou’rt lulled to peaceful sleeping, 
And, hardly waked, again art weeping, 
Thy sad tears flowing wan and wild; 
My heart and mind are borne away 
Upon thy mournful wings to-day! 
Methinks in space I must be soaring 
Unbodied, vastest realms exploring ; 
With rapture would I pour my whole, 
My truest self, my deepest soul, 
The garnered treasure of my breast, 
Pure thought, and love, my pain, my rest, 
The innermost of all my mind, 
All in a single word combined, — 
As in a golden chalice stored 
Most lavishly to be outpoured ! 


In vain! No word how great so-e’er 
Can free the spirit from its care; 
The burning thirsts thy soul that fill 
No earthly streams can eyer still. 
I fancied once in golden hour, 
When bloomed my young heart’s time of May, 
The riddle solved lay in my power, 
And Love should all my pain allay ; 
Yet what was dear, for which I prayed — 
That came —and Aspiration stayed. 


Then peace! my wild unrest be mute! 
Not all that blooms here comes to fruit; 
Thou hast, while still earth’s silent guest, 
Within thee what in Heaven should rest. 
What ceaseless drives thee, night and day, 
Upon thy dark way anxious roving 
Is but that wings are softly moving, 
Within the chrysalis of clay ; 
A homesickness, scarce known to thee, 
A longing for Eternity. 


Caroline Hazard. 


From the German of Emanuel Geibel. 
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EDITORIAL. 


EAST AND WEST—A RELIGIOUS COMPARISON. 


TuE contrasts which the country offers in its social and religious life 
lie between the North and South. The differences in these respects be- 
tween the East and West can never become contrasts. The great social 
and religious currents run across the country. Anything, therefore, like 
religious sectionalism along the lines of latitude is an impossibility. It is 
impossible to conceive of the Presbyterian or Methodist churches as 
divided into Eastern and Western sections corresponding to their present 
Northern and Southern divisions. At the same time it is possible to 
so exaggerate local differences as to produce wrong impressions, and even 
misunderstandings. Contrasts are, not unfrequently, drawn by super- 
ficial observers where the facts, if duly measured, would suggest only 
comparisons. The merest tendencies in thought and life are magnified 
into habits, and the temporary and the exceptional is made the charac- 
teristic. 

It is the habit of such observers to dwell upon the contrast between 
the practical tendencies of the West and the intellectual tendencies of 
the East. The contrast is drawn sometimes to the disparagement of the 
one section and sometimes to that of the other. Now it is said, depre- 
ciating the intellectual quality of the religious life of the West, that in- 
ferior men will do for service there; the practical necessities are too 
great to allow of discrimination. And now it is said, depreciating the 
spiritual and practical life of the Eastern churches, that they are becom- 
ing formal and inactive ; that speculation is taking the place of activity. 
We are disposed, in the interest of truth as well as in the interest of 
unity, to question the accuracy of this distinction. In our opinion, it is 
superficial, misleading, and untrue to the religious life of the East and 
West. 

According to our observation, the intellectual life of the West, as rep- 
resented in the churches, is of precisely the same quality with that of the 
East ; equally critical and discriminating, and concerned for the most part 
with the same subjects of thought. It may be said that the East absorbs 
more intellectual energy in investigation, and the West more in construc- 
tion. But this statement really affects very few. The number of those 
whose business it is either to investigate or to plan is small. Compara- 
tively few among the ministers of New England have time for special 
studies, and the requirements of parish work are not, on the whole, 
greater in the newer than in the older States. The introduction of what 
is called the intellectual element into professional work, meaning thereby 
the critical or philosophical, is almost entirely a personal matter. Some 
minds are not vexed by disturbing questions in theology. They have 
settled them to their satisfaction, or are content to eliminate them from 
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their thinking. Other minds must continue to examine and reason in 
order to reality and efficiency in their work. The seriousness of their 
concern about a matter of belief cannot be satisfied or relieved by any 
amount of earnestness in practical affairs. We are quite sure that the 
majority of our readers will agree with us in saying that the proportion 
between these two classes is but slightly affected by locality. There is 
no Eastern or Western school of philosophy or theology. 

A glance at the interior life of the colleges which are the products of 
the Western churches shows the intellectual standard not only aimed at, 
but actually secured. The chief difference between the Eastern and 
Western college is one of equipment. There is less opportunity in the 
latter for investigation or discovery on the part of the faculties. But the 
teaching power is not necessarily inferior. It may be, and in many cases 
is, of the same order. Not only are the same methods employed — the 
same class of mind, and of the same training, is employed. The most 
recent of the colleges of the Congregational faith — the founding of the 
college preceding the forming of the state — has called to its chairs three 
men, each one of whom has given four years to graduute study, chiefly 
in his department. What the newer colleges lack in critical apparatus 
and general equipment is in no small measure made up in the character 
of their faculties. The newest college has at least the advantage in its 
choice of trained men. 

We would not advise a minister who has failed to satisfy the fair de- 
mands of an Eastern parish to attempt a Western field in the expectation 
of very different results. If he has not succeeded here, the large proba- 
bilities are that he will not swcceed there. The Home Missionary system, 
which has a certain carrying power in it, may carry him a little longer, 
but it cannot give permanency or fruitfulness to his ministry. A fron- 
tier congregation is mentally alert and critical, though generous, in its 
judgment of men. It must be remembered that the indifferent and lan- 
guid element sometimes to be found in an Eastern congregation, brought 
in by force of habit or from social considerations, and which takes so 
much out of the mental and moral fibre of the congregation, is absolutely 
wanting on the frontier. The church-attendance, if less, represents a 
purpose. Every one present counts intellectually, if not spiritually. 
Even the smallness of the congregation is in one respect stimulating. The 
preacher is brought face to face with his audience. All professional sup- 
ports are removed. His only reliance is upon the truth. Then, if ever, 
a man will be real. His words must be living words. 

We trust that we have said enough to show the fallacy of any infer- 
ence from the practical tendencies of the West that its intellectual re- 
quirements are appreciably below those of the East. The necessities of 
the West in church or college are not such as to invite inferior workmen. 
The missionary service at home or abroad can do little with men who 
could not do good work anywhere. Let us turn now to the inference 
which is drawn by the same class of observers from what they term the 
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intellectual tendencies of the East. The inference is that the Eastern 
churches are becoming formal and inactive, or as the phrase now runs, 
speculative. We will not stop to discuss the question whether speculation 
of the sort referred to may not be in itself a sign of spiritual as well as 
mental activity. We will look at once into the practical religious life 
of the East. If the churches of the East are becoming inactive, it is not 
from want of opportunity or incentive. The moral questions which con- 
front them are as serious and urgent as those which confront the churches 
of the new West. Civilization leaves in its wake problems as difficult and 
as dangerous, if left unsolved, as any which it casts up in its advance. 
The problem of religious work at the West lies in the vastness of the 
territory to be occupied and in the heterogenous character of the popula- 
tion to be absorbed. The problem of religious work at the East lies in 
part in the inaccessibility of the social classes to be reached. The West, 
for example, knows nothing of poverty, of poverty as a segregating, for- 
mulating power in society. The poverty of the city is a very different 
thing from the hardship of the frontier. It not only demoralizes, it 
enervates. It takes away the physical and mental supports of moral 
action. Hospital practice among the children of the poor is raising the 
question whether the blood is not becoming too pale and thin to support 
the brain, which in turn raises the question whether it will long be possi- 
ble to educate the child of poverty. The church of the city cannot meet 
this kind of want and degradation with easy charity. It is obliged to 
summon to its aid every resource and device of wisdom and of love. 
Nothing less than the invasion of the tenement house can reach the other- 
wise inaccessible poor and vicious. 

“The religious problem of the country town” is beginning to press 
hard upon that of the city. So long as the process was simply one of 
depletion it seemed impossible to do more than “ to strengthen the things 
which remained.” But the process at present is not so much that of de- 
populating as of repopulating. While the drift is steady from the coun- 
try to the city, a reflex movement is quite noticeable. Population is 
slowly creeping back along the valleys and up the hills, taking possession 
of worn and deserted farms. But the new population is strange and 
sometimes alien. The church finds itself in presence of a changed life. 
“A careful census of the people living in what are called the back neigh- 
borhoods of the country, and who are outside the recognized, or at least 
the cultivated, circles, of the rural parishes, would be highly instructive. 
I suspect that what are called the unchurched masses of our great cities 
would sink into smaller significance in their numbers when compared with 
the same class in the country as a whole. And the comparison in respect 
of wrong influence might also be made.” ? 

Under this changed condition the pastorate of a country church is no 
retreat for the student or thinker. An amount of earnest, inventive, 


patient, sacrificing work is going on in the hill towns of New England, 
1 Rev. 8S. W. Dike, Aug. No., page 124. 
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for which no equivalent can be found except in work upon the extreme 
frontier. 

Of a very different kind is the effort of the Eastern churches to main- 
tain the spirit of consecration in the use of wealth. Probably the West 
is growing rich faster than the East, and doubtless the benevolence of 
the Western churches is making a corresponding gain. Still the available 
resources of the church are largely at the East. Of the last annual con- 
tribution to the American Board seventy-five per cent. was received from 
the New England States. The consecration of wealth is not an absolute 
test of religious zeal or of spirituality, but it counts for something. It 
shows at least, when steadily maintained amid “ intellectual and specula- 
tive tendencies,” that men may think, and yet concern themselves prac- 
tically and vitally with the interests of the kingdom of God. 

We could wish that there were larger and more frequent opportunities 
for the discussion of the problems which are common to the East and to 
the West, and also for the comparison of the methods and objects of 
Christian activity... Wanting any sufficient opportunities for such discus- 
sion and comparison, we must trust to the occasions which bring together 
the representatives of the churches, to the interchange of students be- 
tween Eastern and Western institutions, and to the increasing intercourse 
between Christian men and women from the more extreme parts, to main- 
tain a true sympathetic connection between the churches of the East and 
the West, and — what is, perhaps, of still more value —to maintain a 


just and intelligent understanding of their real and abiding unity in faith 
-and works. 


SERVICES AT ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Ir is time that the endeavor of the Congregational churches to make 
their forms of public worship more expressive and decorous should be 
extended to the services belonging to the ordination and the installation 
of ministers. These form, in our judgment, the part of their ritual most 
open to criticism. It is at once cumbrous and meagré. It gives much 
time to superfluities, and fails to furnish expression for important ele- 
ments of the religious act it professes to set forth. In both these respects 
it has degenerated from the ordination service of the early New England 
church. While we are finding fault with the ritual we have inherited, 
for its poverty and tastelessness, we are employing an important part of 
it deprived of one of its most expressive pieces of symbolism and de- 
formed by useless additions of our own. 

This service, like every service in and through which the church ex- 
ercises one of its functions, must be judged by its fitness to set forth the 
act performed. Always in public worship, and especially in worship with 
which religious action is combined, expressiveness is impressiveness. Ap- 
plying this test to our ordination service, we ask what things it is em- 
ployed to signify, and how it succeeds in signifying them. It is designed 
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to set forth these three things: the entrance of the candidate into the 
ministerial office, his induction into the pastorate of a church, and his 
reception into the fellowship of the ministry. As regards the first two, 
we are confident that we represent the substantially unanimous opinion 
of Congregationalists in separating them. That they hold the ministry 
to be a fact distinct from the pastorate, — including it and finding 
exercise through it when the two are held in common, but not bounded 
by it, —is shown by their not repeating ordination when the pastorate is 
changed, and by their ordaining to other service than the pastoral work. 

Looking at our ordination sérvice to see what expression it provides 
for these three facts, we find that the first is fittingly set forth by the only 
suitable symbolic act, that hallowed by apostolic example and the im- 
memorial usage of the church catholic, the laying on of hands. But 
this beautiful rite, largely dependent as it is for expressiveness on the 
fitness of the accompanying prayer, suffers sadly at the hands of one 
who fails to appreciate the act of blended consecration and faith then 
being performed ; the bestowal of a life to Christ in the service of this 
office in response to his call, and the supplication for a spiritual gift cor- 
responding to the need thus created. Here one of the perils of the habit 
of extemporaneous public prayer is apt to show itself, — that of creating 
a habit of loose and vague praying, which renders its victim incapable of 
performing a specific act of worship in a seemly and pertinent manner. 
Failure to grasp the distinction between the act of ordination and that of 
installation, for which the structure of the service is in no small degree re- 
sponsible, is also apt to rob the ordaining prayer of appropriateness. 

What expression, we next ask, does our ritual give of the induction of 
the candidate into the pastorate? None at all. The council, having 
ordained him to the ministry, proceeds to welcome him to ministerial 
fellowship, and to charge him to fidelity in pastoral duty,— as though 
his entrance into a mutual compact with the church were a fact so petty 
as not to need express recognition. 

In this particular our usage is at variance with that of the Presbyterian 
Church. It is prescribed in the Presbyterian “ Form of Government” 
that the candidate, after being examined as to his religious belief and 
motives for entering the ministry, shall be asked, “ Are you now willing 
to take the charge of this congregation agreeably to your declaration at 
accepting their call?” The next article goes on, — 

“ The candidate having answered these questions in the affirmative, the 
presiding minister shall propose to the people the following questions : — 

“1. Do you, the people of this congregation, continue to profess your 
readiness to receive whom you have called to be your minister ? 

“2. Do you promise to receive the word of truth from his mouth 
with meekness and love, and to submit to him in the due exercise of 
discipline ? 

“3. Do you promise to encourage him in his arduous labor, and to 
assist his endeavors for your instruction and spiritual edification ? 
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“4, And do you engage to continue to him, while he is your pastor, 
that competent worldly maintenance which you have promised, and what- 
ever else you may see needful, for the honor of religion, and his comfort 
among you?” 

The next article goes on, “The people having answered these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, the candidate shall kneel down,” ete. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church, too, although prevented, by its con- 
ception of the nature of the minister’s office, from representing his 
induction into the pastoral charge by a mutual assent to a compact, pro- 
vides in its “ Office of Institution” an expression of the free reception 
of the minister by his flock as their priest and rector, and of his assump- 
tion of the pastoral care. 

How has it come about that in a denomination whose distinctive char- 
acteristic is the absolute control of the local church over its own affairs, 
the action of the church in settling its minister does not find recognition 
in the service of installation? The inquiry becomes more pertinent 
when we recollect that such recognition was formerly given. Cotton 
Mather, in his “ Ratio Discipline Nov-Anglorum,” in Article II., which 
describes the ordaining of a pastor, says that the Moderator, at a stated 
point, “applies himself unto the brethren of the church, who have called 
the assembly thus together, desiring them, That if they abide by their 
choice of Mr. A. B. to be their pastor, and will, according to the word 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, submit unto him as their overseer, and one 
who is to watch for their souls, they would signify it by lifting up their 
hand.” 

“Their suffrage being given,” Mather continues, after one of his 
prolix digressions, “the Moderator turns to the person whose ordina- 
tion is now carrying on; signifying, ‘ That since he observes the call unto 
the ministry of the gospel and unto the pastoral charge of the flock in 
this place, which has been given him, it remains for him to declare his 
acceptance of it.’ The Hapectant hereupon turns himself to the 
Assembly with a declaration of this importance,” ete. 

What led our councils to omit this part of the installation, —a part so 
peculiarly in harmony with the genius of our polity? Perhaps we may 
find the explanation in the fact that the “charge to the pastor” and the 
“ charge to the people ” are mentioned by Mather as incidental features 
of the address accompanying the extension of the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The inevitable predominance of clerical influence in our councils 
would easily lead to an order of procedure at ordinations, which should 
reflect the clerical estimate of the value of exhortation to the neglect of 
the vital part of the services. 

With regard to the expression given by our ritual to the third fact 
mentioned, — that which finds recognition in the distinctively Congrega- 
tional “right hand of fellowship,” — this, of course, depends largely on 
the conception which the member of the council to whom it is assigned 
has of his task. If he regards himself as merely appointed to extend 
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courtesies to a newly arrived neighbor, he deprives the part assigned him 
of a claim to existence. Its place in the ordination service is due to our 
fathers’ belief that he who entered the ministry entered into a definite 
relation of mutual spiritual help and obligation, —a relation which de- 
manded a formal recognition. 

As to the “charges” which have been appended to the ordination and 
installation service, they are excrescences which should be lopped off. It 
is absurd for the council, after having expressed its judgment that the 
candidate has the mental and spiritual qualities requisite for success in 
the pastorate, to appoint one of its members to tell him how to perform 
its pastoral duties. If he is morally unfit for the work, or has not been 
sufficiently educated for it, why is he installed? Charges to a minister, 
in so far as they are exhortations to faithfulness, are usually too perfune- 
tory to be edifying, and, so far as they consist of pithy counseis, do not 
fit into the occasion. Indeed, the assumption that a young minister can 
be told in fifteen minutes how to do his work is a colossal absurdity. 
The “charge to the people” is still more out of place. The council 
which has been called by a church to examine its chosen pastor and or- 
dain and install him, if he be found worthy, of its own motion adds to its 
task that of showing the church how it ought to treat its minister! It is 
as if a clergyman asked to officiate at a wedding should thrust into the 
service a homily upon the duties of married life ; only, to make the par- 
allel complete, we must suppose one if not both of the contracting parties 
to have been already married once, twice, or thrice. It is because of 
inability to find any real reason for this part of the ordination service 
that it often degenerates into triviality. Exhortations not to go to sleep 
in church, not to call on the pastor when he is likely to be writing his 
sermon, not to keep the pastor waiting in the store for religious conver- 
sation, in order to sell a small boy a jack-knife, and the like — however 
successful they may be as humor, are not a part of the service asked of 
an ordaining and installing council. Sometimes, indeed, the charge to 
the pastor or the people is given by a member of the council so related 
to the one or the other that the address has the warmth of tender feel- 
ing. When the fullness of a father’s heart is poured out in the former or 
in the latter the beloved voice of a former pastor is heard, the audience 
cannot fail to be deeply stirred. But even in such cases it may fairly be 
questioned whether the service does not lose in real value, through the 
withdrawal of attention from its central and vital part, more than an 
equivalent for the emotional impression. And as the latter may find its 
opportunity in connection with the sermon, it does not appear advisable 
to make it a reason for marring one of the most important of our public 
services. 

A word may be added with regard to the services which accompany 
the inauguration of a subsequent pastorate. A just appreciation of the 


especial significance of an ordination would give these a form distinctly 
VOL. U.— No. 11. 33 
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simpler than the ordination service. It would be well to substitute for 
the “ installing prayer” — which (the candidate standing before the pul- 
pit during its delivery) appears to be a weaker repetition of the prayer 
of ordination — a prayer for pastor and people in the new relation. The 
reasons given for omitting the “‘ charges” from the earlier installation have 
still greater force here. For a council to exhort to fidelity a minister 
who has preached the gospel faithfully for ten or twenty years would be 
impertinent if it were not a conventionality ; to tell him how to do the 
work of a pastor is a task which cannot be serioucly undertaken by any 
one who has the least sense of humor. To instruct those who have called 
such a tried workman how to treat him is to volunteer advice which 
pays no honor to their appreciation of Lim or to his power to work with 
them. Sincere preaching is invaluable in its own place, but of little 
worth when thrust into a service to which it does not belong. Installing 
councils will add to their usefulness by not trying to be both installing 
and preaching councils. The service of installation should consist, be- 
sides the sermon, of the formal induction of the candidate into the pasto- 
rate by assent to a mutual covenant on the part of pastor and people, 
and some words of welcome from a representative of the neighboring 
churches ; such a service of recognition as the Baptist churches use on 
similar occasions. 


THE RESULTS OF RECENT HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
RESEARCH. — PAPERS BEFORE THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT 
CARLISLE. 

CHURCH congresses are supposed to occupy themselves with living and 
urgent questions. At the recent meeting at Carlisle an afternoon was 
devoted to papers on the results of recent topographical and historical 
research upon questions pertaining to the Scriptures and primitive Chris- 
tianity. The fact that such a topic was included in the programme is 
itself a reminder of the intimate connection between the investigations of 
scholars and explorers and the interests of practical piety. And the 
prominence given to the subject, the attention and satisfaction manifested 
as it was presented, the character of the papers read, reinforce the same 
lesson. 

Essays were read by Captain Conder, the Rev. H. B. Tristram, D. D., 
and Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham. 

Captain Conder alluded to the systematic exploration, which has been 
going on for ten years past, of Western Palestine, Moab, Gilead, and 
Bashan, and anncunced his purpose to publish a series of papers “ in- 
tended to show all that may be gathered concerning Syrian antiquities 
from sources other than the Bible, and also how completely such results 
agree with an intelligent understanding of the antiquarian and historical 
portions of the Scriptures, and with the incidental notices of society, cus- 
toms, and monuments found in the Old and New Testaments.” 

Canon Tristram illustrated the great importance and value of geograph- 
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ical research for historical criticism of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Topographical investigation, he maintained, shows conclusively that these 
sacred records were written by men perfectly well acquainted with the 
scenes and events they describe. Deuteronomy, “by its local touches 
forcibly carries home the conviction to the explorer on the spot that it 
was written by one personally familiar with the theatre of its historical 
events. Deuteronomy gives us no less than nine animals which are not 
mentioned in Leviticus. Nine are animals still to be found in the wil- 
derness and in the eastern plateau, but which are not, nor could ever 
have been, denizens of the hilly, wooded, and cultivated Palestine.” The 
newly discovered inscription in the Virgin’s Fountain was adduced as an 
evidence that the Jews in the time of the kings were not a rude, but a 
cultivated and literary people. Special attention was given to the recov- 
ery to history, by recent investigations, of ‘the great Hittite empire,” and 
the light thus shed upon “hitherto obscure allusions in the Old Testa- 
ment ;” and to the important discoveries in Lower Egypt. ‘One theory 
research renders more untenable every day, viz., that which would re- 
solve the individual men and events of sacred primitive history into myths 
and legends. Everywhere the stones ery out.” 

Bishop Lightfoot discussed two recent discoveries in early Christian 
history, a department in which he is an acknowledged master. 

In July, 1883, Mr. W. M. Ramsay wrote to the editor of the “ Revue 
Archéologique”: “ You will searcely believe me when I tell you that we 
have found a fragment of the tomb of St. Abercius with a part of the 
lines,” — that is, a portion of the inscription which a writer of the tenth 
century has preserved for us complete, though with several obscure read- 
ings. Mr. Ramsay, in the same communication, added that this frag- 
ment, discovered in the wall of some baths, afforded important readings, 
of which he gave specimens. We have not yet seen a full transcript of 
his discovery, but infer from an abstract of Bishop Lightfoot’s paper 
in the London “ Times,” that he has had access to it, and that he regards 
the historical trustworthiness of the whole inscription as established. We 
will give a rough translation of it as preserved by Simeon Metaphrastes, 
correcting the text by one of the readings reported by Mr. Ramsay, and 
subject to the revisions which may be necessary when we obtain the others 
which he has brought to light :  — 


“ A citizen of an elect city, I made this [tomb] while alive in order that I may 
have here at the proper time a place (@é0w) for my body. My name is Aber- 
cius. I am a disciple of the pure Shepherd who feeds the flock of his sheep on 
jmountains and plains, who has great eyes, observing all things. For he taught 
me faithful «writings; he sent me to Rome to gaze at the royal city, to see the 
golden-robed and golden-sandaled queen. I saw there the people with splen- 


1 Through the courtesy of a well-known Greek scholar we have obtained 
these new readings in season to insert them in this number of the Review, in 
the department of “ Literary Intelligence and Notes.” We have also given 
there the text of the whole inscription. 
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did seal. And I saw the plain of Syria, and all its cities [and] Nisibis, having 
crossed the Euphrates. Everywhere I found comrades,! [I] having Paul. Faith 
everywhere led the wey and proffered nourishment ; the Fish (Ixvv) from the 
fountain, very large, pure, which the chaste Virgin caught. And [Faith] gave 
this to friends to eat perpetually, having good wine, giving a mixture with 
bread. Being present, I, Abercius, directed that these things be written thus, 
passing actually my seventy-second year. May every one who understands 
these things, and is in harmony, pray for Abercius. No one shall place another 
tomb above mine. If he does, he shall pay two thousand pieces of gold to the 
Roman treasury, and a thousand to my good native city Hierapolis.” 


Abercius is reputed to have been bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
in the reign of Marcus Antoninus and Lucius Verus. His memoir, as 
compiled by Simeon Metaphrastes, contains so much that is untrustworthy 
that Tillemont pronounced it “a farrago of improbable miracles and 
prodigies.” Later criticism has recognized in it some elements of value, and 
has specially prized tho monumental inscription which we have translated. 
If Mr. Ramsay’s discovery confirms this confidence and clears up the 
text, the record thus obtained is of great importance. Abercius’s journey 
will rank in value with that of Hegesippus, taken about the same time. 
The interpretation of the latter given by Dorner and others will also be 
fully sustained, and thus an irrefragable argument established against an 
Ebionitic or unevangelical construction of the history of the early church. 
Bishop Lightfoot comments on the inscription as follows : — 


“Though comprising only twenty-two lines, it is full of matter illustrating 
the condition and usages of the Church in the latter half of the second century. 
Abercius declares himself tv be a disciple of the pure Shepherd who feeds his 
flocks on mountains and plains. This Shepherd is described as having great 
eyes which look on every side. The author says, likewise, that the Shepherd 
taught him ‘faithful writings,’ meaning, doubtless, Evangelical narratives and 
the Apostolic Epistles. The writer tells us that he went to Syria and crossed 
the Euphrates, visiting Nisibis. Everywhere he found comrades — that is, fel- 
low-Christians. Faith led the way, and following her guidance he took Paul 
for his companion —or, in other words, the Epistles of the Apostle were his 
constant study. The miraculous Incarnation and the omniscient, omnipresent 
energy of Christ, the Scriptural writings, the two Sacraments, the extension 
and catholicity of the Church, —all stand out in definite outline and vivid col- 
ors, the more striking because this is no systematic exposition of the theologian, 
but the chance expression of a devout Christian soul. A light is thus flashed 
in upon the inner life of the Christian Church in this remote Phrygian city. 
The writer describes himself as in his seventy-second year when he composed 
this epitaph. Thus he would be reared amid the still fresh traditions of the 
last surviving apostle. He visits the far West and the far East, and everywhere 
he finds not only the same Church and the same Sacraments, but also, as we 
may infer from his language, the same, or substantially the same, theology. 
His faith was the faith of the Catholic Church. This monument is another 


1 We follow here Bishop Lightfoot’s rendering rather than the traditional 


text — mdytas 3° toxov cvvounybpous [=cvvopnyupéas 2] 7. e., had all assembled to- 
gether. 
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stubborn protest against certain modern theories. Each fresh discovery is a 
fresh nail driven into the coffin of Tiibingen speculation.” 


The remainder of his paper Dr. Lightfoot devoted to the “‘ Teaching.” 
He said : — 


“Its interest and importance have far exceeded our highest expectations. It is 
found, indeed, to be the basis of the seventh book of the Apostolic Constitutions; 
but this is the smallest item in our gain. Its chief value consists in the light 
which it throws on the infancy of the Church. There can be little or no ques- 
tion that it is not only the work mentioned by Eusebius, but also the work 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria as “Scripture.” In the absence of any direct 
indication, it has been placed as late as A. D. 140-160 by Bryennios; but we 
should be more near the mark in dating it with most English and some German 
critics somewhere between A. D. 80-110. We have both an itinerant and a lo- 
calized ministry, the former consisting mainly of apostles and prophets, and the 
functions of the two shading off into one another, so that it is not easy to draw 
the line between them; and the localized ministry is confined to two orders, 
who are called bishops and deacons, as in the Epistle to the Philippians and 
elsewhere in the Apostolic writings. Where our document has ‘bishops and 
deacons,’ the later work in the corresponding passage substitutes ‘ bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons.’ Thus, when our author wrote, ‘ bishop’ still remained a 
synonym for ‘ presbyter,’ and the episcopal office, properly so called, did not ex- 
ist in the district in which he lived. Now there is no distinct trace of this first 
state of things — the itinerant ministry side by side with the localized — after 
the Apostolic writings, not even in the Apostolic Fathers. Of the genuineness 
of this document there can be no shadow of doubt. No one could or would 
have forged it. It serves no party’s interests, it pleases nobody, and we may 
accept it as the private venture of some one who desires to set forth his views 
on moral conduct and church order, believing them to represent the mind of 
the Apostles. The writer quotes large portions of St. Matthew. The Lord’s 
Prayer is given at length, numerous sayings from the Sermon on the Mount 
and elsewhere are introduced, the baptismal formula is quoted. Occasionally, 
also, we come across echoes of the characteristic language of St. Luke. Coin- 
cidences with St. John are less close. With St. Paul’s Epistles, again, the writer 
shows an acquaintance. Coincidences with four of these — Romans, 1 Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, and 2 Thessalonians — indicate a free use of the Apostle’s 
writings. The picture of the Christian ministry, again, is the continuation of 
the state of things represented in St. Paul’s Epistles. Remembering that the 
whole work occupies only a little more than six octavo pages we are surprised 
at the amount of testimony, certainly much more than we had any right to ex- 
pect, which it bears to the canon of the New Testament. Moreover, its evi- 
dence has a negative value also. In his introduction to the ‘Study of the Gos- 
pels,’ Dr. Westcott has brought together all the traditional sayings of Christ, 
and the result shows how very little was reported outside the canonical gospels. 
This result is confirmed by the document before us.” 
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BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


JESUS AND HILLEL COMPARED, WITH REFERENCE TO RENAN AND 
GEIGER, BY PROFESSOR F. DELITZSCH, D. D. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE REVISED EDITION. 


(Continued from August number, p. 313.) 
II. 


WHAT WAS THE TEACHING OF HILLEL, THE BABYLONIAN ; AND WHAT THAT 
OF JESUS OF NAZARETH ? 


A sEconpD twofold picture which we shall now draw will make this 
even clearer than the first. 

A stranger came to Shammai and said, “ Make me a proselyte ; but you 
must teach me the whole law during the time that I can stand on one leg.” 
Shammai got angry and drove him away with a stick which he held in 
his hand. He went to Hillel who taught him as required, by saying: 
“ What you would not like done to yourself, do not to thy neighbor ; this 
is the whole law, all the rest is a commentary on it; go learn this.” 
This is the much praised answer of Hillel, upon which rest Renan’s 
and Geiger’s suppositions that Jesus was a follower of Hillel.? 

We do not undervalue the great and noble answer of Hillel. It re- 
quires already a relatively enlightened insight into the essence of law to 
see that all national ordinances and ceremonial laws of the Pentateuch 
had a moral end, which concerns the relationship between man and 
man. But are the laws given on Sinai solely or even mainly a mere code 
of morals? Is not rather, according to that central utterance of the law 
(Deut. vi. 4,5) which became a. constituent part of Israel’s daily prayer 
(the Shema),® “love to God with all the heart” the sum of the law? 


1 Shabbath, fol. 31, vol. 1: 5> STW Pan So FTaM> 0 FSy7 
sya Se ST mw Pes TD Fn. 

3 — answer is by no means new in the mouth of Hillel ; it existed long be- 
fore his time. Thus, in the aprocryphal book Tobit we read words like those 
which he used: 6 suceis, under) rotons, i. e., “ Do that to no man which thou hatest,” 
ch. iv. 15. In Ecclus. xxxi. 15 we read : vdes td tod mAnolov ex ceavrod Ka) én 
mpayuatt diavood, i.e. “Judge of the disposition of thy neighbor by thyself.” 
Ancient history bears ample testimony to the existence of this maxim among 
the ancient Greeks long before the time of Hillel. Thus Diogenes Laertius re- 
lates that Aristotle (ob. after 322 B. c.), being asked how we ought to conduct 
ourselves towards our friends, answered, “ As we wonld wish they would carry 
themselves toward us.” And Jsocrates, who lived four hundred years before the 
publication of the gospel, said : & rdoxovtes ip’ érépwr dpylocabe Taira Tois KAAS 
ph woeire, i. e., “ We must not do to others that which would cause anger if it 
were done to ourselves.” In his Ad Demonic. c. 4, he says: “ Be such towards 
your parents as thou shalt pray thy children shall be towards thyself ;” and the 
same, In A2ginet. c. 23: “That you would be such judges to me as you would 
desire to obtain for yourselves.” Even among the sayings of Confucius, the 
golden rule of the Saviour, which Locke designates as the foundation of all 
social virtue, this maxim is found in the negative form : “ What you do not 
wish done to yourselves, do not to others ;” or, as in the Conversations (book 
xv. ¢. 23), where it appears condensed like a telegram: ki su pok iik uk sii d 
ing, i. e., “ Self what not wish, not do to man.” In the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, ¢. 1, this precept is also found in its negative form. — TR. 

8 [Shema, so called from the first word shema, i. e., “hear,” is a part of the 
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Could Hillel withhold this from the inquiring heathen who above all 
things stood in need of a knowledge of the one living God? According 
to his answer, it would appear as if the commands of the first table of the 
holy law were of less importance and necessity than those of the second. 
And yet morality cannot be separated from religion without doing away 
with the eternal and divine foundation on which all moral obligations de- 
pend. Hillel does this; he reduces the revealed law to a rule of morality, 
and passes over its religious foundation and fundamental claim. In this 
he is the forerunner of the multitude of those who maintain that the few 
words, “ Do right and fear no one,” contain the sum and substance of all 
true wisdom and express the contents of the entire Bible; and that 
everything else that is found in the Bible is not essential. 

It is true that Jesus also says, Matt. vii. 12: “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets.” But this command does not stand 
isolated, for He had said just before: “If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask Him?” ‘The utter- 
ance of Jesus, which sounds almost, thouzh not exactly, like Hillel’s an- 
swer, is distinguished, therefore, from the latter in that it stands in a deep 
religious connection, by deducing the duty of love towards men from the 
merciful love of God as the pattern which we must resemble. Indeed it . 
is a part of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount, whose theme is true righteous- 
ness, in which the will of God as preparatively and therefore imperfectly 
revealed from Sinai becomes a realization. This righteousness appears 
there as a divine gift, and its essence is put in submission to the divine 
will by giving up all egotism and by being guided throuzh the divine 
will in the outer as well as in the inner life; it consists, therefore, in a 
mutual transfusion of religion and morality ; the love to God and love 
to our neighbor are united in it. 

The answer, therefore, which Jesus gives under similar circumstances 
(Mark xii. 28-34) is materially different from that of Hillel. When 
asked by a scribe, “‘ Which is the first commandment of all?” Jesus an- 
swered : “ The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God is one God: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength: this is the first commandment; and the second is like, namely 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbur as thyself. There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these.” This is no one-sided, but a complete 
answer which characterizes moral goodness in its two sides, each of 
which conditions the other. In it it becomes manifest that it is Jesus 
who maintains the spirit of the law. In the law these two fundamental 
commandments are nowhere connected with each other, for Deut. vi. 5 
speaks only of the duty of love to God, not of love to man; and in Lev. 
xix. 18 we find the law of love towards our neighbor mixed up with 
others without having the commandment of love towards God as its 
foundation. But Jesus combines into one what is internally coherent. 
He connects the two great commandments into one whole in such a man- 


daily prayers now constituting the Jewish ritual. It is of a very early age, and 
being a kind of confession of faith every Israelite was to repeat it morning and 
evening. The Shema itself consists of three passages from the Pentateuch, 
Deut. vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21, and Num. xv. 37-41. For more information, compare 
our art. “ Shema,” in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop. s. v.— TR.] 
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ner that the seemingly lesser is put on the same level with the much 
greater ; for like the light and the rays, so are the love of God and love 
of our neighbor one and the same in their essence; they are one in the 
Lord our God, the God of Israel, who is one God. 

This intimate connection between these two fundamental command- 
ments, which is according to the spirit of the Old Testament law, Jesus 
was the first to point out, — He of whom Geiger says that He never gave 
utterance to a new idea. Never was an assertion uttered which so 
insultingly degrades the original and historical greatness of the Founder 
of Christianity. We have been just towards Hillel’s dictum; but we 
know Hillel, — whom Geiger praises as a reformer at the cost of Jesus, — 
better than to allow a false representation of him because of this his sin- 
gle and besides one-sided dictum. Hillel’s activity was not in the least 
reformatory, much less creative. It consisted essentially in nothing else 
than in the development of the so-called oral law, which aimed to ascer- 
tain the intent of the Mosaic statutes, in accordance with certain rules of 
interpretation’ and to protect them against infringement by a hedge of new 
traditions. In this legal overstraining of the Mosaic law, Hillel had an 
equal rival in the more strict and, regarding ceremonial things, more 
painstaking Shammai.? 

An example will show in how far at that time the spirit of the law of 
Moses was already given up. In Exod. xvi. 5 we have the indirect com- 
mandment that everything necessary for the Sabbath should be prepared 
on the sixth day. The meaning and object is clear: rest on the Sabbath, 
which according to the law of Moses should be observed by the man 
servant and maid servant, as well as by the master and mistress, — should 
not be disturbed by kitchen work. The scribes, however, raised the 
question whether an egg which a hen had laid on a Sabbath could be 
eaten on that day. One would suppose that common sense would have 
settled this question, inasmuch as in the laying of eggs man takes no ac- 
tive part; but it was decided that the eating of such an egg was uncondi- 
tionally prohibited, in case it was laid by a hen designed for this purpose, 
since in that case it was the result of work [begun on a week-day and] 
brought to an end on the Sabbath, hence unlawful. On this the “ fathers 
of antiquity ”* were unanimous. But how would it be if the hen were 
one intended not to lay eggs, but for eating, and how if a Sabbath and a 
feast-day observed as a Sabbath should come together? On this point, 
Shammai, against his custom, was less strict than Hillel, and decided that 


1 [Prof. Delitzsch refers here to the so-called ‘‘ seven rules ” of Hillel. See 
our art. s. v., “Scripture, Jewish Interpretation of,” in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclop. — TR. ] 

2 [Of Shammai, the colleague of Hillel, with whom he is as closely connected 
in Jewish history as are the names of Castor and Pollux in Greek and Roman 
mythology, but comparatively little is known. Though one of his maxims was 
“Let the study of the law be fixed, say little and do much, and receive every 
one with the aspect of a fair countenance ” (Aboth,i. 15), yet he is said to have 
been a man of a forbidding and uncompromising temper, and in this respect as 
in others the counterpart of his illusirious companion ; of whom, both in their 
dispositions and divisions on a multitude of Rabbinical questions, he was, as we 
may say, the antithesis. This antithesis is especially shown in the famous con- 
troversy concerning the egg laid on the Sabbath. On the disputes of these 
sages see Stanley, Jewish Church, iii. 501. —Tr.] 

" ey (oS yM AyDN) Hillel and Shammai are called in the Mishna Edu- 
yoth, i. 
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it was lawful to eat the egg of a hen, itself destined to be eaten, on which- 
ever day the egg had been laid. Hillel, however, the “ Reformer ” ac- 
cording to Geiger, the “real teacher of Jesus” according to Renan, 
argued as follows: Since the egg has come to maturity on a Sabbath or 
feast-day, and is therefore of unlawful origin, it is not allowed to make 
use of it on such a day; and although it would be lawful to male use of 
the egg of such a hen, laid on a feast day or Sabbath not followed or pre- 
ceded by another similarly sacred day, yet it must not be eaten if two such 
days come together, because otherwise there would be a temptation to use 
it on the second holy day. And since it is forbidden even to carry unlaw- 
ful food from one place to another, such an egg must not only not be eaten, 
but must not be picked up nor put aside; whereby it is self-evident that 
the conscientious man is not to put a finger on it for that might lead to 
his taking it altogether into his hand, and is not even to look at it for that 
might possibly make him wish he could eat it. In this famous dispute 
about the egg, as in similar ones, Hillel was right against Shammai, for 
a voice from heaven (bath kol) is said to have been heard, saying: ‘* The 
words of both are the words of the living God, but the rule of the school 
of Hillel is to be followed.” * 

Now imagine a scrupulous religionist coming to Jesus, questioning [lim 
whether an egg which a hen laid at such and such a time is allowed to be 
eaten? Suppose that in the face of this man, whose whole appearance was 
like the embodied spirit of the letter of the law, like the palpable reproba- 
tion of all gnat-straining, his question should not have stuck in his mouth, 
we may imagine what answer he would have received. For when the 
Pharisees and scribes asked Jesus, ‘* Why walk not thy disciples accord- 
ing to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with common hands ? ” (that 
is, not consecrated by the traditional washing of hands), He answered: 
“ Well hath Esaias prophesied of you hypocrites, as it is written, This 
people honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. How- 
beit, in vain do they worship me, searching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men. For laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men, as the washing of pots and cups: and many other such 
like things ye do.” (Mark vii. 5 sg.) Even this ceremony, of which a Rab- 
binical saying says, “‘ He that despises the washing of hands is to be 
destroyed out of the world,” * has no religious value whatever in the eyes 


1 A whole Talmudical treatise, which treats of the festival days in general, 
is entitled Beza (the egg) from the word with which it commences. [It has 
seventy-nine pages. — TR. ] 

2 Erubin, fol. 13, col. 2. That Hillel’s rule was preferred was because his 
disciples were gentle and forbearing, referred to the decisions maintained by 
the school of Shammai, and even mentioned them first. [The saying “ the 
words of both,” ete., passed for law, and the contradictory sayings of both these 
rabbis are perpetuated in the Talmud to this day ; and although both were rab- 
binically one, yet their disciples formed two irreconcilable parties like the Seo- 
tists and Thomists of the Middle Ages, whose mutual dissidence manifested it- 
self not only in the strife of words, but also in that of blows, and in some 
cases in that of bloodshed. So great was the antagonism between them that it 
was said that “ Elijah the Tichbite would never be able to reconcile the dis- 
ciples of Shammai and Hillel.” Even in Jerome’s times this antagonism be- 
tween these two schools lasted, for he reports (Comment. in Isaiam viii. 14) 
that the Jews regarded them with little favor, for Shammai’s school they 
called the “ Scatterer,” and Hillel’s the “ Profane,” because they deteriorated 
and corrupted the law with their inventions. — Tr.] 


® Sotah, fol. 4, col.2: Soymyo 7py3 ov N>w2a WY b>. [In the 
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of Jesus; and already this one example shows what a decided stand He 
took against that traditional law the building up and development of 
which was the foundation of Hillel’s real fame. The tendency of each 
was as different as heaven and earth. That of Hillel is juridical, casuis- 
tic, and nationally circumscribed ; that of Jesus universally religious, moral, 
and human. Hillel lives and moves in externalism, Jesus in the spirit 
of the law. The one makes the law of God free from all bars, with 
which it was necessarily surrounded because of its destination for one 
people ; the other, on the contrary, tries to make these bars firm on all 
sides, partly by aggravating, partly by mitigating laws, without being 
very conscientious about the “ Ye shall not add unto the word, neither 
shall ye diminish aught from it.” (Deut. iv. 2.) 

Pragmatic history is here in great distress. Nowhere in the time and 
country of Jesus do we find any proper antecedents for the way and 
manner in which He opposed the moral to the ceremonial. Renan tears 
the bonmot, by which Hillel won a proselyte, from its connection with his 
activity, in order to prove Jesus’ dependence on Hillel, and Geiger makes 
Jesus walk in the ways of Hillel only for those who know too little of 
Jewish literature to perceive that Hillel traveled the highway of rabbin- 
ism, whilst Jesus, turning his back to it, went another way which hith- 
erto had not yet come into any man’s heart. 

And how often the Essenes have had to do duty!? But this Free- 
mason-like fraternal order dwelling on the western side of the Dead Sea 
nowhere appears in the arcna of New Testament history ; and since its 
members even surpassed the Pharisees in point of abstemiousness and lus- 
trations, and even more scrupulously avoided contact with the common 
people, one can imagine only a relation of mutual repulsion had they at 
all come in contact with Jesus, who received publicans, fishermen, and so- 
called sinners as his disciples, who ate and drank with them, and instead 


Talmud we find very numerous sayings concerning the washing of hands. Thus 
we read: “Whom did they excommunicate? Eleazar, the son of Hazar, who 
despised the washing of hands, and when he was dead the tribunal sent and had a 
great stone laid on his coffin, to teach thee that of every one who is excommuni- 
cated and dies in his excommunication the coffin is stoned by the tribunal.” (Bera- 
choth, fol. 19, col. i.) “ Every one who eats bread without washing of hands is 
as guilty as if he had committed fornication.” (Sviah, fol. 4, col. 2.) In keeping 
with their endless washings in private, the Pharisees demanded that all the ves- 
sels in the Temple itself should be purified after each feast, lest some unclean 
person might have defiled them — a refinement which drew down on a Phari- 
see who was carrying out even the golden candlestick itself to wash it, after a 
feast, the mocking gibe from a Sadducee that he expected before long the 
Pharisees would give the sun a washing. (Derenbourg, Histoire, p. 132 sq.) 
Rabbinism even went so far as to ordain the washing of hands as of divine or- 
dinance, for in the Jewish prayer-book we still find the following blessing : 
* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God ! King of the Universe ! who hath sancti- 
fied us with his commandments, and commanded us to cleanse our hands,” 
which is a positive untruth. An entire Talmudic treatise, entitled Yadaim, i. e., 
hands, is devoted to this subject of washing of hands. —TR.] 

1 Thus Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 260: “The Essenes had the most 
idealistic conception of the Messiah and the Messianic time of grace.” But, in 
fact, we know nothing of the conceptions which the Essenes had of the Messiah. 
“John the Baptist,” he continues, “was surely an Essene.” But this view 
that he was an Essene has no support whatever, not even in his mode of living, 
in which as the forerunner of the Messiah he is the counterpart of Flias. [On 
the eee in general, comp. our art. s. v. in Schaff-Herzog’s Religious Ency- 
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of fasting rather told them to be merry as at a wedding. (Mark ii. 18, 
19.) 

Nowhere are we able to find an antecedent for the teachings of Jesus 
in the tendencies at that time, excepting in the Old Testament prophecy 
which, after having been silent for two hundred and fifty years, again 
revived in John the Baptist. In Jesus culminates the old prophetical 
view of the worthlessness of the dead works of the law. But He does 
not merely say: “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath,” but also: “‘ The Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath ” 
(Mark ii. 27, 28),— thus not only in person claiming for himself an 
eminence above tradition, but immediately above the letter of the Sina- 
itie law, which no prophet without wicked arrogance could claim for him- 
self. And He is not satisfied to assert the spirit of the law against its letter 
in an explanatory way; but alongside of the will of God made known only 
in the law in an incomplete manner, He puts his own words as the full and 
final expression of the will of God, as only He could dare do it who 
knew himself to be the Mediator of the New Covenant (Jer. xxxi. 31), 
in which, according to the prophecies of the prophets, the work of revela- 
tion, commenced in the Sinaitic covenant, should be completed. 

Thas, for instance, the law allows a husband to put away his wife by 
means of a bill of divorcement in case he discovers in her aught that is 
disgraceful, but makes the prohibition that the former husband which 
sent her away may not take her again to wife. (Deut. xxiv. 1-4.) The 
formularizing of the admissible ground for divorce is here so vague that 
Hillel, against the school of Shammai which interpreted the “ disgraceful ” 
to mean moral disgrace, made the sincere assertion that a man might di- 
vorce his wife even if she only burnt a meal for him.' Jesus, however, 
is not satisfied with giving the fullest explanation to the letter of the law, 
but goes much farther and deeper. On the one hand, He regards the 
permission of divorce and the precept of the bill of divorce as an act of 
an educating wisdom of God, which could only gradually bring a carnal 
minded, obstinate generation to true sanctification; on the other hand, 
He sets up azainst this temporary divine permission the original creative 
institution of marriage as a holy and indissoluble covenant of the husband 
with his wife (Mark x. 5-9), and his own declaration which absolutely 
does not admit of any ground for divorce save adultery. “But I say 
unto you that whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of 
fornication, causeth her to commit adultery ; and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committeth adultery.” (Matt. v. 32.) What high 
self-consciousness of co-equal divine sovereignty is expressed in this: 
“ Bat I say unto you!” ‘The Sinaitic law He regards as the first step of 
divine revelation. He is self-conscious of being the Mediator of the final 
divine revelation. 

In the Sermon on the Mount, which even the most skeptical criticism 
acknowledges to be a true picture of the teaching of Jesus, He acknowl- 
edges, on the one side, the divine revealing character of the law and the 
entire Old Testament Scripture by saying in Matt. v.17: “Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not come to 


1 Gittin, ix. 10. Modern Jewish writers try to explain away this offensive 
sentence by taking it in its allegorical sense, as when a fair reputation was ex- 
posed to danger. (Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, i. 264.) 
But against this speaks the expression, even if only (15°53): 
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destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I say unto ‘you, till heaven and earth 
pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all bo 
fulfilled ;”’ on the other hand, He opposes the literal external authority 
and practice of the law, laying stress upon an entirely new, inwardly 
free and deeper fulfillment, by showing in some instances the true 
spiritual sense of the letter of the law. The subjective work which 
commences in Deuteronomy and continues all through the prophets is 
here brought to an end by Him who declares himself as the end of the law 
and the prophets. He who, according to Geiger, “ never gave utterance 
to a new idea,” subjectifies and spiritualizes the law in a manner hitherto 
unheard of, essentially different from the Jewish-Alexandrian allegorizing, 
and with which single sparks as found in the rabbinical writings cannot 
compare. Let one read only how in Matt. v. 33-37, he lays hold by 
the root of the prohibition of profaning the name of God and of perjury : 
“ But let your communication be yea, yea, nay, nay ;” that is, the simple 
“yea” and “nay ” shall be equal to a formal oath, for the truly pious 
stands continually in the presence of God. In like manner the prohibi- 
tion, “ Thou shalt not kill.” For while the law of the Old Testament, 
which was merely preparatory, prohibits murder, He, the Lawgiver of 
the kingdom of heaven now at hand, declares even him guilty of mur- 
der who is angry with his brother, insults and mocks him (v. 21-24). 
With what incomparable beauty does he glorify (v. 38-48) the strict 
law of retaliation, through the spirit of divine love! Retaliation shall 
be exercised ; but evil is not to be recompensed with evil, but evil with 
good. True, the law already says: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself (Lev. xix. 18), but it permits against the stranger, what it for- 
bids against a fellow-countryman (Deut. xxiii. 21 ; xxiv. 7); it sanctions 
slavery, sanctions avenging of blood, sanctions the inexorable subduing 
of the Gentiles with bloody weapons; the value of the command of love 
towards the neighbor here still appears as narrow as the character of 
a law appointed for a single people, not for the human society.? Jesus, 
however, breaks down the national partition and teaches universal charity 
without respect of nationality, rank, merit, and sympathy. My neighbor 
is every one who is in need of me and whose help I need, even mine 
enemy. All men should mutually acknowledge themselves as brethren, 
since they have one Father in heaven, whom He, Jesus, has revealed and 
brought nigh to them. This command of universal humanity is no- 
where found in the Old Testament Scriptures, and although here and 
there magnanimity towards the enemy is recommended, yet Jesus was 
the first and only one who established that law which comprebended 
even the enemy, as a moral principle. History proves what word it is 
that moves the world: “ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matt. v. 44 sq.) In this word the highest ideal 
of morality is presented to humanity. Nothing higher is possible. All 


1 This expression is also found in the Talmud, Shabbath, fol. 116, col. 2, but 
in a translation perverting its true sense, “I am not come to take away from 
the law of Moses, but I am come to add.” 

2 The excellent S. D. Luzzatto, in his Lezioni di Teologia Morale [sraelitica 
(Padua, 1862), can only refer to Exod. xi. 2, where the non-Israelite is called 
“ neighbor.” 
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true progress of the history of mankind consists ever since in the triumph 
of this love. For what Judaism knows of it, it owes not to Hillel or any 
of its old sages, but to this Jesus of Nazareth, who, according to Geiger, 
“never gave utterance to a new idea,” who in fact, however, by this 
principle of all-comprehending love established a new era whose light 
Judaism itself was not able to escape, which is so far from recognizing 
Him from whom this light emanates, that the Zurich Rabbi, Dr. Kisch, 
in his treatise on Hillel (1877), extols him as the creator of the new soil 
in which the divine doctrine has grown to the mighty tree “which to- 
day overshadows the entire civilized world.” 

But not Hillel, the president of the Sanhedrim, but Jesus, whom the 
Sanhedrim delivered unto the heathen, planted this mustard-seed in the 
world’s field, which has grown into the tree that casts its shadow over all 
the earth. The ideal morality of the Sermon on the Mount is the intensi- 
fied letter, the free spirit of the law. Only blinded national pride can 
mistake in Jesus that great man who understands the essence of morality 
from its very bottom; the prophet, who opposes the hypocritical, heart- 
less work-righteousness of his time with the attestation of the spirit in the 
letter of the law ; the prophet, like Moses (Deut. xviii. 15), who is Medi- 
ator of the final revelation of God, as Moses was the Mediator of the 
preparatory one. And according to his own self-attestations, He is still 
more than this. He not only rises immeasurably above Hillel and all 
sages, yea, above all prophets of Israel, as the emancipator of religion 
from the swaddling-cloths and trammels in which it was hitherto wrapt 
up, but at the close of the Sermon on the Mount, which modern criticism 
admits as the most “ genuine of the genuine,” He presents himself as the 
future judge of men who will make them responsible for their hearing 
and doing the word which He has preached, and who unmasks the 
hypocrites that would try to justify themselves before Him, with the 
sentence: “I never knew you; depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” 
(Matt. vii. 21-23.) . And when the high-priest asked of Him, “ Art 
thou the Messiah, the Son of God?” He answered, according to Mark 
xiv. 62: “I am, and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right 
hand of power and coming in the clouds of heaven.” In these self- 
testimonies He extends his person over humanity to the nearest presence 
of God. By Him all destinies of men are decided, and God’s sovereign- 
ity over humanity is realized in Him. And what high self-consciousness 
does He express in his calling himself the Son of Man and Son of God. 
We will not explain these names here, but to say the least, that in his 
person the motion of men towards God and that of God towards men 
meet each other as two lines in a centre. Heaven and earth join 
hands with each other for reconciliation in his person. What shall we 
say to this view of himself by which He puts himself on the one hand 
at the head of humanity, on the other hand in the most intimate relation 
with God? Giving up the unfounded arbitrariness of that criticism 
which cuts off “ the superabundancy ” in the self-testimonies of Jesus as 
spurious, and that false exegesis which reduces it to a conceivable 
measure, we have only the choice left, either to put this Galilean, in spite 
of the real greatness which cannot be denied to Him, with Strauss and 
Renan under the pathological view of an eccentricity bordering on mad- 
ness, or to bow ourselves in faith and adoration with Paul and the other 
apostles before the God-man who, when the need of humanity was at its 
height, with inner necessity made his appearance in order to take away 
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this need; not like a deus ex machina, but as prepared by degrees in the 
consciousness and history of Israel down to that last prophetical voice 
which prophesied of the theanthropie Mediator, together with the fore- 
runner like Elias, John the Baptist : ‘“‘ Behold I will send my messenger, 
and He shall prepare the way befere me; and the Lord whom ye seek 
shall suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in, behold He shall come, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
(Mal. iii. 1.) The messenger is Elias. The Lord that comes, sent 
from Jehovah Sabaoth, is God of God. He is cailed the Angel of the 
Covenant, because in Him all the epiphanies of the Angel of Jehovah, as 
belonging to the Covenant with Israel since the time of the patriarchs, 
are completed. The Lord and the Angel of the Covenant are one and 
the same person, for the Angel of Jehovah is Jehovah himself, is his face 
(Exod. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iv. 37; Isa. lxiii. 9), in which He manifests 
himself. O Israel, people of the covenant, consider this: Is Jesus not 
this Lord and Angel of the Covenant, who was to come, then you have 
still to expect his advent; but God and man in one person must be 
thy Messiah, thy Saviour, if thy prophets down to this Malachi have 
spoken the truth. 

But it is time to bring before us the third picture, in order to contrast 
that Hillel, whom Renan thinks he may regard as the real teacher of 
Jesus, with Jesus. This third picture will make clear to us how both 
differ in their lives as sufferers, and it will be seen whether Graetz in his 
history of the Jews (vol. iii.) is correct when he says, “The meekness 
and humility of Jesus remind one of Hillel, whom He seems to have 
taken in general as pattern.” 


III. 


Two men, we are told in the Talmud,’ “ quarreled with each other in 
Jerusalem.” ‘ Now or never!” said the one, “four hundred sus” (a 
coin worth a Roman denarius, bearing the image of Zeus) “ to the man 
who should put Hillel out of temper.” ‘ Done!” exclaimed the other. 
It was a Friday afternoon, and Hillel was washing and combing his hair 
for the Sabbath. At this unseasonable time, and without addressing him 
by his becoming title, some one before his door shouted, “ Is Hillel here ?” 
He (Hillel) wrapped his mantle round him, came out and said, “ My son, 
what is your desire?” “I have a question to ask,” replied the coarse fel- 
low. “Ask on,” said Hillel. ‘“ Why have the Babylonians such unsightly 
round heads?” asked the man. He (Hillel) said, “ A very important ques- 
tion, didst thou ask, my son.” [The reason is] because their midwives are 
not clever.” He (the man) went away, and after having waited an hour, 
he returned and said, ‘“‘ Where is Hillel? where is Hillel?” He (Hillel) 
threw on his mantle and went out and said to him, “ My son, what hast 
thou?” He replied, “I want to ask a question.” ‘ Ask on, my son,” 
he said. ‘ Why have the Thermudians such narrow eyelids?” “An 
important question, my son,” said Hillel. ‘ Because they live in a sandy 
country.” Again the man went away, and in another hour's time he 
returned as before, saying, “ Where is Hillel? where is Hillel?” He 
threw on his mantle and went out and said to him, ‘‘ My son, what hast 
thou?” He replied, “I wish to ask a question.” ‘“ Ask on, my son,” he 
said. ‘ Why have the Africans such broad feet?” ‘Indeed, a very 
important question, my son,” said Hillel. ‘ Because they live in a 


1 Shabbath, fol. 30, col. 2; fol. 31, col. 1. 
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marshy land.” He (the man) said to him, “I have many more ques- 
tions to ask, but I am afraid lest I only try thy patience and make thee 
angry.” Hillel drawing his mantle around him sat down and bade the 
man to ask ail the questions he wished. “So,” said the man, thoroughly 
disarmed, “‘ Art thou Hillel, whom they call a prince in Israel?” He 
replied, “ Yes.” “ Well,” said the man, “ I pray there may not be many 
more in Israel like thee.” ‘ And why, my son?” said Hillel. “ Be- 
cause,” said the man, “I have lost four hundred sus on thy account.” 
“Calm thyself, my son,” replied Hillel; “ better that thou shouldst lose 
four hundred sus and four hundred more for Hillel’s sake than that 
Hillel should lose his temper.” 

So great was Hillel's good-nature. It was boundless, For a rich man 
who had been impoverished, he hired a saddle-horse and halberdier, and 
when, on one occasion, he could not obtain the latter, he is said to have 
once taken his place for three miles.' Indeed, his good-nature tran- 
scended the bounds of truth; for while Shammai demanded the truth in 
the bridal song concerning the appearance of the bride, Hillel taught that, 
however ugly she were, one must put himself in the place of the bride- 
groom and sing: “ Ah, the lovely and charming bride! ”? Yes, in his 
beneficence, for the sake of peace, Hillel showed a want of veracity ; for 
once, by means of a cunning trick, he passed an ox for a cow, which he 
offered as a sacrifice in the Temple court, in order to avoid a dispute with 
the followers of Shammai concerning a question of the law.* Only be- 
cause his famous meekness had its dark as well as its bright side, we can 
understand how he, under the absolute monarchy of the first Herod, who 
showed cowardice towards Rome and cruelty towards his own people, 
could maintain the highest national honorary position in Jerusalem in an 
unmolested and even favored manner, and that he attained, according to 
tradition,* like-Moses, the age of one hundred and twenty years. 

Meekness, with its kindred virtues, humility and patience, was also 
a fundamental characteristic of Jesus. Hence He is called the Lamb. 
(John i. 29; comp. Isa. liii. 7.) Unceasingly wandering about, giving 
up every enjoyment which was not in itself an object for his calling, He 
always attended to the people who came to Him seeking for healing and 
teaching; and when He hid himself it was only to evade an impure en- 
thusiasm which He disliked, or to strengthen himself by prayer for this his 
work of ministering love. “The Son of Man,” He says, “came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” (Mark x. 45.) In these words that idea of expiation is ex- 
pressed which seems so absurd to the calculating mind ; which, however 
(we can say this without exaggeration), is written on the hearts of men 
of all nations and civilizations. When the Roman Curtius for the salva- 
tion of his people throws himself into the abyss, or when before the de- 
parture of the Greeks to Troy Iphigenia is sacrificed, or when the 
brother of the Emperor Wu-wang of China gives himself to death for 


1 Kethuboth, fol. 67, col. 2. 

2 Ibid. fol. 16, col. 2 ; fol. 17, col. 1. 

8 He wagged the tail of the animal, to hide its true sex. The story is given, 
Beza, fol. 20, col. 1. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, i. 267, 
says, “ Hillel did not only suffer himself to be intimidated by Shammai, but 
even yielded to his boldest disciples in such a manner in the Temple court that 
he told an untruth in order to avoid a dispute ; a circumstance which the rabbis 
attributed to him as a great merit.” 
* Bereshith Rabba, § 100, [p. 507 in Wiinsche’s German translation. — TR. ] 
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the salvation of the sick, all this takes place by the impulse of this com- 
mon idea. There is, however, no people on the globe in which this idea 
is more genuine and more indigenous than in the Jewish. The voices of 
six thousand years tell us that sin requires expiation by punishing the sin- 
ner, which satisfies justice, or by the self-sacrifice of the righteous, which 
grace makes efficacious to the sinner. There, suffering expiates as such; 
here, the willingness to suffer with its merit and its power, which is be- 
stowed upon him for whom the suffering is made, and who appropriates 
it to himself. The whole Old Testament sacrificial dispensation was a 
type of this idea, for the bringing of the blood to the altar always pre- 
cedes there the sacrifice upon the altar; the gift is accepted only through 
the sacrifice; and the expiatory medium is the blood, of which God the 
Lawgiver says (Lev. xvii. 11): “ For the life of the flesh is in the blood, 
and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls; for it is the blood that maketh an atonement by virtue of the 
soul” (namely, which is contained in it, and which vicariously takes the 
place of the guilty). But the idea of expiation is only figuratively but 
not really represented in the sacrifice (as is evident from this “1 have 
given,” 171573), since for the sinner an atonement can only be made by an 
innocent being, that like him gives itself for him. In accordance with 
this idea a Jewish rule says (with reference to the high-priest on the day 
of atonement; after he himself was pardoned, he could then make atone- 
ment for the priesthood and all the people of Israel): “ Let the innocent 
come and make atonement for the guilty, but let not the guilty come and 
make atonement for the innocent;”? and a Jewish adage says: “The 
death of the righteous expiates.? And up to this day the pious son speaks 
when remembering his father: “May I be the expiation of his death- 
bed.” * Up to this day the charitable prays for his adversary: “If he 
has done wrong, accredit to him whatever greater merit I have;” and 
when the degenerate son of a pious mother is at last saved, the voice of 
the people says: “ The sechus (115%), ¢. e., the merit of his mother, has 
helped him.” * 

In conformity with this idea of a mysterious but nevertheless real 
reciprocal action of moral guilt and moral merit, Jesus concluded to be- 
come the sacrifice of his people and of all men. He knew of no greater 
evil in the world than sin, the root of all evil. This sin of the whole he 
took as his own upon his heart and conscience in order to expiate before 
God the Righteous and Saviour this guilt through a holy life and in- 
nocent death, and to give in his person a new, vigorous beginning to the 
history of mankind. But what entitled Him to make this idea of expia- 
tion, which lived in mankind and especially in his people in such a de- 
gree, the most distinctive fact of his consciousness and the most promi- 
nent deed of his life? We answer: because He knew himself with 
divine certainty as the King Messiah; not in the sense of that cur- 
rent worldly Messianic expectation, but in the sense of the Old Testa- 
ment types and prophecies, which gave to Messiah’s dominion over 
the world, the dark ground of the sufferings of death, which should be- 
come his and the world’s salvation. When He heard the penitent con- 
fession of his people in the book of Isaiah liii. 4,5: “Surely our sick- 

1 sot Dy ADDY ahr Na 87) aYTTT Dy TDD") “Not NO. 
2 PMDSD PTs AA. 
* s5>~n MTD. See Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Literatur, p. 332. 
* Kompert, Geschichte einer Gasse (1865), i. 131; ii. 180. 
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ness He bore, and as for our pains, He carried them, and we regarded 
Him as stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But He was pierced be- 
cause of our rebellions, crushed because of our iniquities; the punish- 
ment of our peace was upon Him, and through his stripes we have been 
healed,” this word of God in the Scripture, which the servant of Jeho- 
vah ascribed to Him and the word of God in his inmost soul reéchoed, 
saying to Him: “ Thou art the Man,” and that external and this inter- 
nal word of God together with the word of his divine-human conscious- 
ness: “I am the Man,” completed a harmonious triad, beforo which 
trembled, now preéminently joyful, now preéminently woeful, all powers 
and fibres of his being. 

After his baptism at the Jordan, He was also ready for the baptism of 
blood. He knew his murderers, namely, those Pharisees who placed 
the bigoted observance of the law above this prophetic fulfillment which 
would usher in a new era; and He knew his slaughter-house, namely, 
that Jerusalem where Simon,! Hillel’s son, as chief of the Sanhedrim, 
stood way in the background compared with the high-priest Caiaphas, the 
proud and blood-thirsty Pharisee. Already in the midst of his three- 
years’ ministry, murder in the most multifarious forms threatened Him. 
Yet He escaped in order to insure by means of his preceding work un- 
derstanding and success for his self-sacrifice. But each step of his unre- 
mitting, wandering life brings Him nearer to that Jerusalem, of which 
He says: “For it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.” 
(Luke xviii. 31 sg.) Thither He goes voluntarily like a meek lamb. 
But because He fears no death, neither is He afraid of men, and because 
He goes to die in order to blot out the guilt of sin and to destroy the 
power of sin, therefore his meekness is matched with that sublimity of 
frank truthfulness which we find not in Hillel’s meekness. He who 
could say: “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest” (Matt. xi. 28), took the scourge of small cords and 
drove out the money-changers, scorned the warning to beware of Herod 
Antipas, to whom He appeared as a spectre calling for vengeance for 
the murdered John the Baptist, discharged the thunders of his woe over 
the Pharisees, and kept not back the truth even though it roused to indig- 
nation. He was firmly determined to do away with the religion of shadows 
and establish the religion of essence by his self-sacrifice. To do this He 
was determined, and to this He believed himself called. For while all 
the prophets of the Old Testament are subject to the revealed law, He, 
as the teacher and fulfiller of the true will of God, puts himself above 
the revealed law as its personal object and actual end, and even as a 
prisoner before the Sanhedrists and Pilate He does not withhold the con- 


1 [Simon, who succeeded his father, Hillel, a. p. cir. 20-30, is said (Baro- 
nius, A. D. 1, n. 40), upon the authority of Athanasius and Epiphanius, to have 
been that same Simon whom Luke described as embracing the infant Saviour 
in the Temple and pronouncing the Nunc dimittis (ii. 23-35). Whether he is 
the same whom Josephus (Ant. xix. 7,4) describes as accusing King Agrippa 
of an unholy living and demanding that he should be excluded from the Tem- 
ple since it belonged only to native Jews (xpoonxotens rois éyyevéo:) is difficult 
to tell. Simon’s recorded maxim is found in Aboth, i. 17: “ All my life have I 
been brought up among sages, nor have I found anything better than to keep 
silence ; for to act, and not to explain, is the principle and basis of all; but he 
who multiplies words only induces sin.” — Tr.] 
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fession of his divine and royal eminence, although everything was evi- 
dently against Him. 

Here again we have the dilemma which we have mentioned before : 
either this self-appearance was a self-lelusion and Judaism is right, 
which hides itself behind the Hillel’s partition wall of the law against the 
Christian religion as against an apostate daughter, or He really was 
what the whole chorus of the apostles, including the Gospel according to 
St. Mark, confess him to be when saying: “The gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, ‘ Behold, I send 
my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee. 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight.’” He is either a man who thought too 
much of himself and who, in spite of all the truth of his words, has more 
adulterated than purified the idea of God by putting himself as the 
Son of God, as to his essence, by the side of God, as the Redeemer and 
Judge of the world, as to his calling, or He is really the Christ whom ihe 
Old Testament prophets have predicted as the Son of David and at the 
same time the bodily appearance of God (Isa. ix. 5; compare x. 21), as 
the Pierced One, with whom God identifies himself (Zach. xii. 10), as the 
Messenger of the covenant, and at the same time the Lord, that is, He 
who comes to his temple as Judge of the workl. (Mal. iii. 1.) And as we 
must either put ourselves on the side of the Jewish high-priest who, — 
when questioning: “Art thou the Messiah, the Son of God?” received 
the answer: “ I am,” — with the guise of astonishment, cried: “ Ye have 
heard the blasphemy,” or we put curselves on the side of the heathen cen- 
turion who, looking at the dying Jesus on the cross, exclaimed: “ Truly 
this was the Son of God!” (Matt. xxvi. 54.) Yes, He was the Son of 
God and still is, who died but now lives eternally; the counterpart of 
Isaac the only begotten of Abraham, whom he sacrificed on Moriah ; the 
counterpart of David, who says (Ps. xvi. 10): “ For Thou wilt not suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption; ” the Messiah of God whom, on ac- 
count of his divine as well as human nature, the prophets call “The 
mighty God” (Isa. ix. 9), and “Jehovah our righteousness” (Jer. xxiii. 
6); He is the end of the law and of the prophets, in whom all promises 
and types of the Old Testament are Yea and Amen; He is the Medi- 
ator of a new covenant which, going forth from Israel, comprehends the 
whole human family and regards all men as brothers who have an equal 
share in the salvation that has come. Here is more than Hillel. Here 
is one before whom Hillel’s knowledge of the law, and even the law itself, 
must grow pale as the light of a taper and the moonlight before the rising 
sun. 

Therefore we let Hillel’s co-religionists exclaim at his grave: “ Ah, 
the tender-hearted! ah, the pious one, the disciple of Ezra!”+ We, 
however, praise the patient, spotless Lamb of God slain, by making our 
own the confession which in Isaiah liii. the Israel of the fulfillment con- 
fesses in deep penitence over its previous unbelief: “He was oppressed 
and He was afflicted, yet He opened not his mouth: He is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
He openeth not his mouth. Yet it pleased Jehovah to crush Him: He 


2 sory Sw ym >n iy °7 Tor‘; such is the lamentation over Hillel 
the elder, according to both Talmuds (Jerusalem Sota, ix. 6; Babylonian Sanhe- 
drin, fol. 11,col.1. 
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hath put Him to grief: if He were to lay down his soul as an offering 
for guilt, He would see a seed, He would prolong days, and the pleasure 
of Jehovah would prosper in his hand.” Hillel is dead, and as a repre- 
sentative of a system of dead traditions he belongs to the past; Jesus, 
however, lives, and every advance of civilization is the advancing victory 
of that light which emanates from Him. ‘Though a Geiger says: “ He 
never gave utterance to a new idea,” yet it is and remains a world-his- 
torical fact, that in this Jesus of Nazareth a new light of the knowledge 
of God and of life from God has arisen to the world, and if the words 
of the prophets are true the time will yet come when Joseph will also be 
made known.to his brethren who delivered him unte the heathen, and 
then all the twelve stars of Israel will bow before Him, to whom Jehovah 
speaks through the mouth of Isaiah (xlix. 6): “ It is a light thing that 
thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore 
the preserved of Israel. I will also give thee for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth.” 


B. Pick. 
Autecueky, Pa. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE AND NOTES. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH BISHOP BRYENNIOS.— THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE “ TEACHING.” 

Last Thursday Bishop Philotheos or (as he is more commonly known 
in America by his non-episcopal and family name) Bishop Bryennios, 
gave me a detailed account of his discovery of the A:dayy or Teaching 
manuscript, and of- his subsequent connection with it. Since anything 
that has to do with that manuscript or with its learned discoverer is of 
interest, I am inclined to write down what he said, and give the reader 
the benefit of his remarks. As nearly as possible I shall quote his own 
words : — 


“In 1873,” said the bishop, “I had been looking over the manuscripts in the 
Jerusalem Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre at Phanar. I had looked over 
them many times before, but on this occasion my eye chanced to fall on a small, 
thick, black volume which had always escaped my notice. Though I was about 
going from the library, I said to myself, f will give just one glance at that 
book.’ I found first in it the Synopsis of St. Chrysostom, which did not inter- 
est me very much. As [ listlessly turned over the pages, I came next upon an 
Epistle of Barnabas. ‘What have I here ?’ I cried to myself ; ‘is it a treasure 
I have found?’ I carried the book with me to my house, and at once began 
to study it farther. I thought I could not take my eyes away from the Epistle 
of Barnabas long enough to look at the other contents ; but nevertheless I did. 
Directly after the Epistle of Barnabas came the first and second Epistles of 
Clement to the Corinthians, perhaps more precious still. ‘Marvelous book!’ 
I cried. ‘I will edit the Epistles of Clement and the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
give them to the world.’ But I read on in the manuscript. A short catalogue 
of the holy books came next, and then immediately after, a little treatise occu- 
pying about ten pages, introduced by two inscriptions, one of which was, 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ and the other ‘Teaching of the Lord 
through the Twelve Apostles to the Nations.’ The title made no impression 
upon my mind, I read those ten pages over; neither did they make any im- 
pression, and I passed on to the other contents of the manuscript. But one 
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thing stood out distinctly before me. Wherever I was, whatever I was doing, 
I seemed to see, to think, to feel nothing but the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
two Epistles of Clement. Which should | study and edit first? I could not 
work on them both at once. I was then Bishop of Serres. I was in feeble 
health. The labors in my diocese occupied almost every moment of my time. 
At last I went back to Serres, and studied and worked and wrote every mo- 
ment that [ could upon the Epistles of Clement. I thought hungrily of the 
Epistle of Barnabas ; but my comfort was in feeling that as soon as my present 
occupation was finished I should devote myself to that. Two years I toiled at 
my work, and at last it was complete ; edited as carefully and as faithfully as 
it was in my power todo. But the Epistle of Barnabas was not yet. For sev- 
eral years | was sick and could only wearily drag myself about. I was pro- 
moted to the diocese of Nicomedia, and larger and more responsible cares 
were overtaxing my feeble strength. In seven years’ time, from 1873 to 1880, 
I barely gave the ‘Teaching’ a thought. When I did think of that manuscript 
volume, it was only to recall the Epistles of Clement which I had edited, and to 
look forward to like work upon the Epistle of Barnabas. During the five years 
after the publication of my notes on Clement, I was in constant receipt of let- 
ters from Germany and from England, urging me to go on with the work 
which I had promised to do. Ina foot-note I had promised, with the help of 
God, as soon as I was able, to give to mankind not only Barnabas, but the 
twelve Epistles of Ignatius, likewise contained in the volume. All these letters 
from Harnack, from Lightfoot, from Funk (I think also from Hilgenfeld) were 
upbraiding me for my delay and inciting me to fulfill my promise. 

“In 1880 I again chanced to read over the Aidax}. Something seemed to 
strike me like lightning. It appeared to me very different from what it did 
when I saw it before. Surely I had read this once, but then it did not seem 
the same thing as it did to me now. I was all of atremble. ‘This! this! 
this! this!’” I wish I could give the rising emphasis, the gesture, the fire in 
Bryennios’ eye as he dwelt on the moment of realization of what he had found. 
“«This must be the A:dax},the book that so many ancient fathers quote, the 
book that was lost, that the church mourns over to this day, the foundation of 
part of the Apostolic Constitutions. Etpnxa, ebpnxa, edpnxa,® I shouted like Ar- 
chimedes. From that hour I began to pore over the Teaching. Every spare 
moment was in some way devoted to it, until it appeared from the press in 
1883. Then the letters began to flow in again faster and more numerous than 
they did after I had finished the Epistles of Clement ; most of them flattering 
letters, and some of them full of gratitude at what I had done. One man who 
has a great name over Europe wrote, ‘ Hail, thou equal of the church fathers !’ 

‘“ But the translations of some scholars have been so badly made and their 
comments so erroneous that I have gone to work again on the Teaching, and 
am preparing a new volume to refute and correct them. If one wants to un- 
derstand it and get the spirit of it, he must feel like a Greek. Only in that 
degree in which one does feel like a Greek can he breathe the soul of the 
Teaching. And now,” said the bishop, with a smile half humorous, half sad, 
“now that they are making me work again on this book concerning which I 
thought that my labors were all done, when shall I ever get to the Epistle of 
Barnabas? Barnabas must wait !” 

Edwin A. Grosvenor. 

Rosert CoLtieGe, CONSTANTINOPLE, Sept. 10, 1884. 


THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE 3 aes — RECENT LITERA- 
TURE. 


[Tue older literature in Boettcher, De inferis rebusque post mortem 
Futuris, 1846; Abbott, E., Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life, 
appended to Alger, W. R., Hist. of Doctrine of a Future Life, 4th ed. 
1867, and separately, 1871; Spiess, E., Entwickelungsgeschichte, u. 8. w. 
(see below) ; Schultz, H., Alttestamentliche Theologie*, 1878, 653 £.] 
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Stade, B., Ueber die alttestamentlichen Vorstellungen vom Zustande 
n.d. Tode (Academische Rede), Leipz. 1877, 36 pp.; Spiess, Ed., Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte der Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem Tode, 
Jena, 1877, xvi. 615 pp. (comp. the review by Tiele, Theol. Tijdschrift, 
xi. 644 ff.); Bruston, Ch., Discours sur l’idée de Vimmortalitée de U' dme 
chez les Phéniciens et chez les Hébreux, Montauban, 1878 (compare 
Bruston, art. Immortalité de Vdme chez les Hébreux, in Lichtenberger’s 
Encyclop. des Sciences Religieuses, vi. 502-508); Bureau, L., Sur la 
croyance & l'immortalité de l’ dime chez les Hébreux, Paris, 1878, 12 pp. ; 
Beecher, Ed., History of Opinions on the Scriptural Doctrine of Retribu- 
tion, New York, 1878, 334 pp.; Cremer, H., Ueber den Zustand nach 
dem Tode, Giitersloh, 1883, 79 pp. (see Andover Rev. 1884, Oct. p. 424 
ff.); Lippert, J., Der Seelencult in seinen Beziehungen zur althebr. 
Religion, Berlin, 1881, vii. 181 pp. (comp. Oort, H., De Doodenvereering 
bij de Israelieten, Theol. Tijdschr., xv. 350-363) ; Selikovitsch, G., Le 
Schéol des Hébreux et le Sest des Egyptiens, 1881, 18 pp. 8° (Extr. de 
l Athénée oriental, p. 98 & 112); Gunning, J. H., De Goddelijke Ver- 
gelding hoofdzakelijk volgens Exod. xx. 5, 6, en Ezechiel xviii. 20, 
Utrecht, 1881, xv. 171 pp. 8° (Doctor’s Dissertation; see review by 
Baudissin, Theol. Literaturztng., 1883, 361-363) ; Klostermann, 
A., Untersuchungen zur alttest. Theol., Die Hoffnung kiinftiger Erié- 
sung aus dem Todeszustande bei den Frommen des A. T., Gotha, 1868, 
209 pp. (on Psalms 139, 73, 49; see reviews by Riehm, E., in Theol. 
Studien u. Kritiken, 1870, pp. 164-184; and by “H.” (Hoekstra) in 
Theol. Tijdschrift, ii. 228-230) ; Binnie, William, The Psalms, their 
History, Teaching, and Use, Lond, 1870 (ch. vi. pp. 257-279: The 
Doctrine of the Future Life); see, also, Delitzsch, F., Comm. iiber die 
Psalmen, Einleitung (3d ed. i. 55-58, das Verhiltniss der Psalmen, zu 
den letzen Dingen) ; Schenkel, D., in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon, 
s. vv. Hwiges Leben, Auferstehung, Unsterblichkeit ; Ewald, H., Die 
Lehre der Bibel von Gott, iii. 425-474; Hitzig, F., Vorlesungen iiber 
biblische Theologie, 1880, pp. 109-111, 212 f.; Schultz, H., Alttestament- 
liche Theologie*, 653-664 ; 713-722 ; Duhm, Theologie der Propheten, 
222 ff., 226 ff., and elsewhere. 

Cowles, H., Future Punishment of the Wicked as revealed in the 
Old Testament, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, 514-543; Kendall, J. F., 
The After World, Presbyterian Rev., 1880, 674-712; Mannheimer, 
M., Zum Unsterblichkeitsglauben bei den Juden, Jiidisches Litera- 
turblatt, 1881, No. 8, p. 30 f.; Fischer, G., Auferstehung und Ewiges 
Leben in Alten Testamente, Beweis des Glaubens, 1883, 401-415; 
Derenbourg, J., /’Immortalité de Vdme chez les Juifs, Compte rendu 
de lV’ Acad. des Inscr., ete., 1883; Halévy, J., ’Immortalité de l'déme 
chez les peuples Sémitiques, Rev. Archéologique, vol. 44 (1882), 44- 
53; “M.,” Ueber die Unsterblichkeitsglaube bei den alten Semitischen 
Volkern, Ausland, 1883, Oct. 15 (Jg. 56 No. 42, pp. 832” to 834”) ; 
Griinbaum (letter in reply to “ M.”), Ib. Oct. 29, (56, 44, pp. 879% to 
880°); Schaff, Ph., Studies in Eschatology, Presbyter. Rev., 1883, 721- 
743; Deane, W. J., Growth of the Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Body among the Jews, Expositor, 1884, Mar. 190-204, Apr. 292-303, 
May, 393-400 (largely concerned with post-canonic development) ; Cox, 
8., The Hope of Immortality, Jewish and Christian, Isaiah xrxvi. 19, 
Expositor, 1884, July, 28-53; Montet, E., Les Origines de la Croy- 
ance a la vie future chez les ‘JTuifs, Rev. de U' Histoire des Religions, 
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1884, Mai-Juin, pp. 307-329 (not to be overlooked) ; Rowlands, H. O., 
The Doctrine of Future Life in the Old Testament, Old Test. Student, 
1884, May, 329-340; Pfanstiehl, A. A., The Old Test. and Future Life, 
Ib. 1884, June, 389-392 ; Bittinger, J. B., Lschatology of the Psalms, 
Andover Rev. 1884, Sept. 225-246. 

On the relation of the O. T. to Persian Doctrines, Herzfeld, L., Gesch. 
d. Volkes Israel, ii. 301-311, 328-333, 346-353 ; Graetz, H., Gesch. 
der Juden, 1875, ii. 2, 417, cf. 203 ff.; Montet, Ed. (see above) ; on the 
other side, Pusey, E. B., Lectures on Daniel, 1868, 495-517; and 
Kuenen, A., Godsdienst van Israel, ii. 258-262, cf. i. 70 ff.; see also 
Cheyne, T. R., Isaiah Crit. Annotated, p. 130; Prophecies of Isaiah*, 
i. 154. 

G. F. M. 


THE EPITAPH OF SAINT ABERCIUS. — TEXT AND NOTES. 


THE text of this Epitaph, as it is given in the “ Life” by Metaphrastes, 
and published in the “ Acta Sanctorum,” October, tom. ix. p. 513, reads 
as follows :— 

“*ExXextijs Toews toditys Tod’ éroinoa Cav, iv’ Exw Kaipd awparos evOdde 
Oéow, rowvoua ’"ABEpxios + 6 dv pabyris TMomévos ayvod, 6s Booker tpoBdrwv 
dyéAas otpeot redicis te dpOadpors bs exer peyddovs rarta KaGopdwrTas. 
Otros yap pe edidake ypdppata mord: eis “Papny ds erepev eve Baciaav 
GOpjoat* cai Bacidiovar eiv xpvodatodor, xpvoonédiAov* Aadv 8 cov exci, 
Aapmpav odpayida exovta* Kai Supins wédov xwpas eldvv, xal dorea wavra, 
NioiBw, Eidparny daBas+ ravras 8 éoxov ovvopyytpovs, HatAov éowbev. 
Iliotts 5¢ ravri zponye* Kal rapélyxe tpodiy, “IyOiv dxd ryyyns Tappeyebn, 
xabapov, bv édpagaro Tlapbévos ayvy, kal tovrov éxédwxe pidrors éobiew daar 
rés* olvov xpyarov éxovea, xépacpa Sidotca per’ dprov. Taira rapeotis 
elrov ’ABépxios Sde ypadjvat, EBSounxoorév Eros Kai Sevrepov aywv aAxOas. 
Tad?’ 6 vodv evSaro trip "ABepxiov was 6 curwdds. Od pévror tipPov 
Erepdv Tis dz’ énod érdvw Onoa: ei & odv, “Pwpaiwy rapetw Onoe durxidua 
Xpvea, Kal xpynory marpid: ‘leparddet xiAua xpvoa.” 

Metaphrastes acknowledges that time had impaired the inscription and 
precluded entire accuracy in rendering it. The recovery of a true text 
began with the discovery that it was composed of hexameters. J. B. 
Pitra, in 1855, restored it to a metrical form. MHalloix and Garrucci 
have made similar attempts. The following transcript gives, verses 1-6, 
16-22, what appears to be the best result of these critical restorations. 
For the remaining verses, 7-15, we use the text corrected by Mr. Ram- 
say? by means of the fragment discovered by him in 1883. In these 
verses (7-15), the words or letters which are inclosed by brackets are 
supplied by Mr. Ramsay, mostly from the text given by Metaphrastes ; 
the rest are from the marble. 

"ExAexrijs rodews T0d€ (uvqp’) érotnoa roXirys 
Zav, iv’ éxw Kaip@ cwparos evOa Oéow. 

Tovvop’ ’ABépxtos, dv 6 pabyrys Towévos dyvoid, 
*Os Booxe mpoBarwv ayédas Gperw rediors Te, 
"OdOudrpors Ss Exec peydAous, xara av Spowvtas. 

Otros yap p’ ediSake (7a Lwijs) ypdupata mord, 

1 The Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. iv. No. 2, p. 427, October, 1883, Mac- 

millan & Co., London. 
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Eis “Popr[v ds éxeuwev] epév Bao[cJA7[av* d6pjoau, | 
Kai Bacidto[ cay ideiv xpvode ]roAov xp[ voorédudov *] 
Aadv & eldov «| cet Aaprpay] odppayeidav é| xovra- | 
Kai Supins zé[dov eda] wai dorea wal vra, NiowBw] 
. Evdparnyv dal Bas: rav]rn? 8 éxxov cvvol radors, | 
Ii[a]}idov éxwv éro[ pyv, U iors [wdvrn dé xponye] 
Kai rapeOyxe [tpopiv | ravry, “IyOiv ax[o mryis, | 
TlavpeyeOn, xab[apov, bv] épagaro Mapbé[ vos ayvy, | 
Kai rovrov éré[duxe pi jAcis éob[ew Ga avtds «| 
Olvov xpynotov Exovga, xépaopa dd50dca per’ aprov. 
Taira rapeoris elrov "ABépxwos dd ypadjvat, 
‘EBdopunxocrov Eros kai Sevrepov Hyov dAnGas. 
Tail’ 6 voav etéacro itp pou was 6 auvwdds, 
Od pév tis rUuBov Erepov én’ Enod émbnue. 
Ei 8 otv, “Pwpaiwy rape dioxiAva xpvoa, 
Kai xpyory tarpid: ‘lepardde xia Ojo. 

Each hexameter appears to have occupied two lines on the stone. The 
fragment found by Mr. Ramsay gives the beginning of eighteen of these 
lines, and thus parts of nine of the hexameters. This includes the por- 
tion of the epitaph which was most perplexing in the manuscript copies, 
particularly verse twelve. It now appears that a deep erasure has been 
made “ precisely in this place ” (v. 12), and that the obscurity in the tra- 
ditional transcript is probably due to this fact. Enough, however, remains 
to settle substantially the text, and particularly to make it certain that the 
name of Paul should stand in it. Dom. Pitra rejected this reading be- 
cause it gave no sense, and Victor Schultze, in his work on the Cata- 
combs, omits it without so much as calling attention to the fact, —a good 
illustration, as the case now stands, of the danger of neglecting the rule 
which gives preference to a difficult reading. For the stone is now 
found, and in spite of the erasure enough of the letters is preserved to 
spell the name of Paul, and also to make clear the words which im- 
mediately precede and those which follow; and the text thus obtained 
yields, as Mr. Ramsay says, “a clear and singularly appropriate meaning 
for the whole passage: ‘ Everywhere I had companions,— Paul in my 
hands and Faith guiding and feeding me.’ ” ® 

Mr. Ramsay is of the opinion that the Hierapolis of the inscription is 
not the city of Papias and Apollinaris, Hierapolis in Phrygia Pacatiana, 
but Hieropolis in Phrygia Salutaris, otherwise known as Comana. Upon 
this understanding there is no difficulty in supposing Abercius to have 
been a contemporary, instead of the predecessor, of Apollinaris, and that 
he lived, after his journey to Rome in the time of Marcus Aurelius, on 
into the third century. If, however, it should finally appear that he was 
the bishop of the traditional Hierapolis, his episcopate must have ter- 
minated as early as A. D. 171. 


1 Mr. Ramsay says: “Baoci\jav may be accusative of Bactdeic.” 

2 This reading, tav]r7, shows, as Mr. Ramsay points: out, that “ the wavra¢ of 
some MSS. is . . . a correction adopted to give meaning to ovvoynyipovc. Sus- 
picion is thus thrown on the latter word, which, moreover, offends against ety- 
mology and prosody. ... The truth is rather that the ending -ove was dis- 
tinct on the stone, and that -ynyvp- is a corruption or a conjecture to fill a 
gap. The proper word ends a hexameter and must be ented, 

8 The Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. iii. No. 2, p. 340 et seq. 
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JUBILEE SERVICES, June 24-27, 1883. An Account of the Celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. Chicago: 
Beach, Barnard & Co., Printers. 1883. Large 8vo, pp. 116. 


The churches of the Northwest are not only making history, they are 
beginning to write history. The First Presbyterian Church of Chicago, 
which was also the first church in Chicago, celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary, June 24-27, 1883, and has published the jubilee proceedings in a 
volume full of interest and of permanent value. A similar record of the 
history of the old churches in New England during the first half century 
of their existence would be of almost inestimable worth. The pastor, 
Dr. John H. Barrows, in his historical discourse, begins his narrative by 
transcribing the first entry on the records of the church, namely: “ 1833, 
May 30. About thirty professing Christians in the garrison, brought 
from Sault Ste. Marie to this place, landed on the 13th of May, with the 
Rev. Jeremiah Porter, pastor.” He then says: “ Like the church at 
Plymouth, like the church at Salem, like the church in the wilderness of 
wandering, this church came, in large part, certainly, from over the flood. 
The schooner that brought our Pilgrims here, where they tossed through 
the hours of Sunday on the harborless waves off the mouth of the river, 
was happily called by Dr. Mitchell, ‘the Mayflower of our history.’ ” 
After Black Hawk had surrendered to General Scott, in 1833, Major 
Fowle and his command were ordered from the South to Fort Dearborn. 
Several of the officers and men, with their wives, were Christian people ; 
they found, on their arrival, a few praying men and women, who had 
been writing, and writing in vain, for a minister. The two companies 
came together; divine service was commenced in a carpenter’s shop at 
the fort, and on the 26th of June a church was organized by the adop- 
tion of the covenant and articles of faith of the Presbytery of Detroit. 
The town of Chicago was incorporated on the 10th of August following. 
The infant church dedicated its first house of worship on the 4th of Jan- 
uary, 1834. Mr. Porter preferred the work of a home missionary to 
the duties of a pastorate. He said, “Chicago must have the best min- 
ister in the land ;” and among those whom he and the brethren urged to 
come to them were Edward N. Kirk, then at Albany, and Joel Hawes, 
of Hartford. This was under the Plan of Union, when New England 
Congregationalists were doing so much to build up Presbyterianism in the 
newer States. The first regular pastor, the Rev. John Blatchford, was 
installed July 1, 1837. The church has passed through various vicissi- 
tudes, but its membership, in its fiftieth year, was larger than at any pre- 
vious time in its history. The cause of Christian truth has kept pace 
with the growth of Chicago; amidst its present population of half a mil- 
lion there are more than two hundred organized churches, with fifty mis- 
sions to the destitute and degraded. 


Hamilton A. Hill. 
Boston, Mass. 
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History OF THE First CaurcH 1x Hartrorp, 1633-1683. By Grorcr 
Lron WALKER. Illustrated. Hartford: Brown & Gross. 1884. 8vo, pp. 
xii., 503. 

The Griffin, which in 1633 brought John Cotton to New England, 
brought also Thomas Hooker, Samuel Stone, and John Haynes, who 
were to accomplish in the colony of Connecticut a similar work in the 
upbuilding both of church and state to that which John Wilson, John 
Cotton, and John Winthrop were to carry forward in the Massachusetts 
Bay. In 1632 a considerable nuinber of people from the vicinity of 
Braintree, Colchester, and Chelmsford in Essex had arrived, and after 
a short stay at Mount Wollaston had settled at Newtown. They were 
spoken of as “ Mr. Hooker’s company ;” they had sat under the ministry 
of this Puritan clergyman in England, and after his flight to Holland to 
escape from the persecution of Laud they had arranged for him to become 
their pastor in the New World. Precisely when the church was formally 
gathered cannot now be determined ; but a meeting-house “ with a bell” 
had been built before the arrival of Mr. Hooker, and his installation as 
pastor and that of Mr. Stone as teacher took place on the 11th of October, 
1633. Newtown, however, was not to be the permanent resting-place of 
Mr. Hooker and his flock. Hubbard says that “two such eminent stars, 
such as were Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, both of the first magnitude, 
though of differing influence, could not well continue in one and the same 
orb.” There were also sharp differences of opinion between Mr. Winthrop 
and Mr. Haynes on questions of administration, which had found open and 
free expression ; and under all the circumstances the ministers and lead- 
ing laymen of the Newtown settlement thought it best to make a change. 
They were able to dispose of their real property to the settlers who were 
to organize under the Rev. Thomas Shepard, and in the spring of 1636 
the church emigrated bodily, with all its movable possessions, to another 
home on the banks of the Connecticut. Here the foundations of a new 
colony were laid; John Haynes became its first governor, and “ Mr. 
Hooker’s company ” became the First Church in Hartford. 

The history of this First Church for two hundred and fifty years, the 
present minister, Dr. Walker, has written in the interesting volume now 
before us. Much of the material for this work he has had to seek for 
laboriously, outside the records of the church. These are altogether 
wanting down to the year 1685, and from that time until 1772 nothing 
is extant beyond what was entered in memorandum books kept by the 
pastors, Woodbridge, Wadsworth, and Dorr. From 1772 to 1818 the 
church records are again missing; the society records from about 1685 
have been better preserved. The Rev. Joel Hawes, just after his installa- 
tion as pastor, in 1818, thus described the state of things at that time: 
“Our Jerusalem is in ruins.... No church records; no documents to 
tell me who are members, and who not; what children have been bap- 
tized, and what not; our covenant and confession of faith contained in 
just ten Arminian lines; four deacons of the five not members of the 
church; many irregular members, some timid ones, and, I fear, but few 
who would favor a thorough reformation.” These words were written at 
a time of heated theological controversy, and ought not to be construed 
literally ; as Dr. Walker says, it is impossible to read them “ without 
discerning a good deal of exaggeration and some inexplicable inaccu- 


racy.” The statement, however, about the records and registers was only 
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too true, and Dr. Walker quotes from Professor Moses Coit Tyler a still 
more “amazing” story. It seems that in 1830 the old parsonage in 
Hartford was taken down, and in it were found large quantities of MSS. 
supposed to have belonged to Thomas Hooker. ‘“ They may have con- 
tained letters, diaries, and other invaluable personal and historical memo- 
randa; but there happened to be no one then, in the city which Hooker 
founded, to give shelter to these venerable treasures and to save them 
from the doom of being thrown into the Connecticut River.” 

Dr. Walker devotes a chapter to Mr. Hooker’s published writings, of 
which about thirty titles are extant. These constitute, for the most part, 
a body “not of doctrinal but of experimental divinity.” They are, 
“when collected in their organic relationship, a development of what he 
conceived of the soul’s way of seeking, finding, and enjoying Christ.” 
But the gospel which he preached could hardly be called “ glad tidings.” 
* It was not,” he used to say, ‘a little mercy that would serve the turne; 
. «. the Lord will make all crack before thou shalt find merey.” Mr. 
Shepard, of Cambridge, his son-in-law, taught in the same strain: * It is 
a tough work, a wonderful hard matter to be saved ;” and again: “’T is 
a thousand to one if ever thou bee one of that small number whom God 
hath picked out to escape this wrath to come.” Dr. Walker shows by 
ample citations from Mr. Hooker's writings that he, as also did Mr. 
Shepard, preached unqualifiedly the terrible doctrine of self-abnegation. 
“‘The Soule that is truly humbled is content to be disposed of by the Al- 
mightie as it pleaseth him. The main pitch of this point lyes in the 
word content. This phrase is a higher pitch than the former of submis- 
sion.” Again: “Though I confesse it is harsh and tedious, and long it is 
ere the Soule be thus framed, yet the heart truly abased is content to 
beare the misery of damnation ; because he hath brought this misery and 
damnation upon himselfe.” Whatever we may think of this old theol- 
ogy, we cannot but admire the manly courage of the men who taught it. 
They honestly thought that they believed it, and they were not ashamed 
to avow what was in their minds. 

After the death of Mr. Hooker, a quarrel arose in the Hartford church, 
which became so violent and continued so long as to disturb the political 
as well as religious peace of the entire colony, and caused much grief 
and anxiety to the churches of the Bay. It recalls, in its progress, the 
dissensions in the First Church in Boston which led to the formation of 
the Third or South Church there, and it had this in common with them, 
that in both cases the rights of a minority were involved. The trouble 
at Hartford began when Mr. Stone, the surviving minister, undertook to 
prevent a vote by the church on the question of giving a call to Michael 
Wigglesworth, afterward of Malden. Mr. Stone had not been able alto- 
gether to outgrow his Church of England training. His idea of true 
church government was, “a speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent 
democracy ;” and he declared before a council: “I look upon it as a 
received Truth, that an officer may in some cases lawfully hinder the 
church from putting forth, at this or that time, an act of her liberty.” 
He was resisted in the exercise of this prerogative by a minority of the 
church, led by William Goodwin, the ruling elder, Andrew Warner, the 
senior deacon, and John Webster, who-had been governor. This minor- 
ity was sustained in the assertion of its rights by successive advisory 
councils to which appeals had been taken, and in 1659 it withdrew from 
the fellowship of the church and from the colony, and moved up the river 
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to Hadley. But the First Church was not yet to have peace; the bap- 
tismal question had for some time been agitating the churches, and the 
associate ministers who succeeded Mr. Stone, the Rev. John Whiting and 
the Rev. Joseph Haynes (son of Governor Haynes), both children of the 
Hartford church and graduates of Harvard College, took opposite sides ; 
Mr. Whiting was one of the few who dissented from the action of the 
Synod of 1662, which led to the adoption of what came to be called the 
Half-way Covenant. Mr. Haynes was a synodist. The result was, the 
withdrawal, in 1670, of Mr. Whiting and thirty-one members of the 
church, and the formation of the Second Church, which, strange to say, 
at once began to receive members under the baptismal covenant, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of the Synod. 

Of the subsequent pastorates, we can only remark that the most note- 
worthy were those of Timothy Woodbridge, which continued forty-six 
years and six months; Nathan Strong, forty-two years and eleven 
months; and Joel Hawes, forty-nine years and three months (including 
three years emeritus). It is to be hoped that all the older churches in 
New England will follow the good example of the Hartford church and 
others, and that they will put into print, for preservation to the end of 
time, the records and papers which have come down to them from the 
past, and which, in too many instances, have already suffered from care- 
lessness and neglect. 

Hamilton A. Hill. 


MANUAL oF PreacHING. By Professor FRANKLIN W. Fisk, of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary. New York: A.C. Armstrong. 1884. 


The successful modern sermon is, on its surface at least, quite unlike 
the sermon of a hundred years ago. It may be that its main parts, such 
as the introduction, the proposition, the discussion, and the application, 
instead of being sharply distinguished, are carefully blended. Its unity 
is not the unity of a logical conclusion, but the unity of practical impres- 
sion. But it is none the less true that the various parts of the sermon, 
formerly made conspicuous, are still present, and it is even more emphati- 
cally true that the art of employing them must be thoroughly mastered 
by the successful preacher. 

In this view, such works as this of Professor Fisk should not be re- 
garded as out of place or out of date. They are needed still, and should 
be studied by every pulpit orator. 

The author of this compact and comprehensive volume has been for 
twenty-five years the professor of homiletics in Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. During this period he has been a constant preacher in the Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian pulpits of the Northwest, and has been 
invited to the pastorship of several of its more important churches. The 
book itself is a condensed reproduction of his lectures to his classes. In 
this manner, a manual rather than a treatise has been produced, which 
will be of great value both to pastors and theological students. Its con- 
ciseness and the marked clearness and simplicity of its style will add to 
its usefulness. 

J. P. Gulliver. 
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DocuUMENTE DER NATIONAL-JUDISCHEN CHRISTGLAUBIGEN BEWEGUNG IN 
StpRussLanD. Im Original und deutscher Uebersetzung mitgetheilt von 
Franz Deuirzscn. (Schriften des Institutum Judaicum in Leipzig. Nr. 
4.) Erlangen, Deichert, 1884. XXIV. VI. 44 pp. 8°. 


In the Preface, Professor Delitzsch gives a brief account of the origin 
and progress of this spontaneous movement toward Christianity among 
the Jews in Russian Bessarabia,—an account which has been pretty 
widely reproduced in the religious newspapers, and is no doubt known 
to our readers. 

The soul of the movement is a lawyer, Joseph Rabinowitz, a man 
widely known and highly esteemed among his people, whose welfare he 
has always had deeply at heart. In 1880 he published a plan for a thor- 
ough reorganization of the Rabbinate; he also took part in founding a 
society for the advancement of agriculture among the Jews of Bessarabia. 
During the persecutions of 1882 he urged a return to the land of Israel, 
and visited Palestine to learn how colonization could be effected. He re- 
turned, apparently convinced that the ills under which his people suffered 
could not be remedied in that way (see the 4th Thesis). There is but 
one who can heal them — Jesus of Nazareth. The future of Israel lies 
in the recognition of this. But not, therefore, in renouncing their birth- 
right. They need be none the less Jews because they are Christians. 
This is the thought which slowly ripened in the mind of Rabinowitz, and 
which has already found embodiment in a community of more than two 
hundred families in Kishinefi and the smaller Bessarabian cities. 

The Documents here laid before us are: 1. Thirteen Theses; 2. A 
Confession of Faith in ten Articles; 3. An Explanation of their position 
toward Judaism and (Gentile) Christianity ; 4. An Order for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper; all from the pen of Rabinowitz himself. 
The substance of the Theses is briefly this: 1. The present moral and 
material condition of the Russian Jews is thoroughly bad. 2. To do 
nothing is to consent to their utter and final ruin. 3. Nothing is to be 
hoped from the higher classes — from the rich with their money, from 
our rabbis with their doctrine, or from our writers with their reason- 
ings; they all seek selfish ends, and only make the bad worse. 4. 
Neither is relief to be found in colonizing Palestine or in amalgamation 
with the non-Jewish population of Russia. 5. We must help ourselves, 
here, now, with the aid of the almighty Helper. 6. The material state 
of the Jews cannot be improved until the evils of their moral and spirit- 
ual condition are remedied. 7. To correct their moral condition, a re- 
newal of the inner man is necessary, a revival of the spirit; we must 
cast away our idols, — cast away the love of money as such, and put in its 
place in our hearts a love of the truth because it is truth, and a fear of 
evil because it is evil. 8. “To renew our inner man and to make us 
possess the love of truth and the hatred of evil we must have a leader, 
a man tried and trusty, who has himself been proved, and his remedy 
as well.” 9. The ninth Thesis sets forth at some length the qualities 
which must be united in such a leader. 10. “As the man in whom are 
all these qualifications, after diligent search and study in the whole his- 
tory of our Israelite people we have found only the one, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was put to death in Jerusalem before the destruction of 
the second Temple.” 11. His contemporaries were unable to compre- 


hend his teaching or his ends, especially the emphasis which he laid upon 
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the precepts which touch the mind and heart, as contrasted with the mi- 
nutie of external observances, which can only have temporary validity. 
“ We Jews who live in this present time, the year 5644 (1884), we only 
are able to declare absolutely that hc, Jesus, he alone it was who sought 
the true good of his brethren, and offered peace to all their seed.” 12. 
Therefore our strong love to our Israelite brethren binds us to hold holy 
and honorable the name of this Jesus, our brother. We must attentively 
learn his holy words in the Gospels, impress them upon our children in 
school, speak of them in all our intercourse with men, receive the Gos- 
pels into our houses as a blessing, and unite them with all the holy scrip- 
tures which have been left us as a blessing by our true sages in all gen- 
erations. 13. The last Thesis covers the results which are to be hoped 
from the reception of the words of our brother Jesus, upon the char- 
acter of the Jews themselves, and on the attitude of the state and of so- 
ciety toward them: “ that it will also turn the heart of the people and 
government toward us for good, in giving us a permanent place among 
the populations which live and let live under the shadow of European 
laws, which are made according to the mind of this our brother, who 
gave his life for the good of the world and to remove the evil from the 
earth. Amen.” 

The Articles of Faith begin with the unity of God: “ There is only 
one living and true God, eternal, incorporeal, without parts and passicns, 
great in goodness, power, and unsearchable wisdom, creating, fashioning, 
bringing to pass, and upholding all by his Word and by his Holy Spirit. 
From him are all things, in him all things, and unto him all things.” 
Then follows a summary of the history of God’s dealing with Israel, 
from the covenant with Abraham to the exile (2-7). Article 8 brings 
together the salient features of Messianic prophecy, in the traditional 
Christian way. Article 9 declares the fulfillment of these predictions in 
the person of “the Lord Jesus, the Messiah.” “It is he who rules over 
the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom is no end. He suffered, 
was crucified and buried, that he might save us ; he rose from the dead, 
and liveth, and behold he sitteth at the right hand of our Father which 
is in heaven.” The last article treats of the rejection of Jesus by the 
fathers ; of God’s purpose in allowing it, and of the appointed end ; the 
whole following the well known argument of Paul in Romans xi. 

Those Articles of Belief are followed by a Brief Explanation, which in 
some respects makes the author’s position clearer. It was struck out at a 
heat, and bears marks of haste, not only in the expression, but in the con- 
ception. At the outset he insists that he and his associates have not been 
led to their present views by external Christian influences, but by their 
own conviction, growing out of what they found in the Old Testament 
and the New concerning Jesus. He then passes to the subject of Belief. 
As Jewish Christians, it is our sacred duty to set forth our belief and to 
order our worship as the Holy Spirit teaches us, from the pages of the 
New Testament, without regard to the ordinances of the early Christians 
of Gentile descent. ‘ Most of the creeds of the Gentile Christians had 
this origin: When first the light of the Jewish Messiah shone upon them 
in all its splendor, they were not able to look upon the great light; on 
this account they fell in great part into errors and manifold confusion 
about the divine nature and its unity, about the birth of the Son of 
David, the time of his life, the mode of the resurrection. Thus they were 
divided into several sects; and faction, strife, and contenticn multiplied 
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between different churches. To maintain the unity of the church and to 
terminate strife, they assembled at different times in councils and deter- 
mined upon a common type of Christian belief, in order to establish 
peace between the brethren and to prevent, for the future, differences of 
opinion and practice.” 

The whole religious education of the Jews puts them in a very different 
position. All that they lack is faith in the man Jesus of Nazareth, that 
he was indeed the man, the Lord, the Messiah of whom all the prophets 
spoke (Luke ii. 38 ; x. 24), and our wise men in different ages. There 
is no necessity for our taking upon ourselves all the peculiarities’ and 
minute distinctions which the Christian churches at different times have 
established for the men of their own time. “To them the Law and the 
Prophets were only a testimony to the New Testament; but to us the 
New Testament is only the fulfillment of the promise given to us.” He 
then goes on to show that what is required of the Jews in the New Tes- 
tament is only the one thing, namely, to believe that Jesus is that Son of 
David whom the Lord according to the promise raised up for a redeemer 
of Israel, and that he rose from the dead, — “ whoever believes in him is 
saved and his sins are forgiven,” or, as he repeats in another place, “ only 
the simple faith that Jesus is he who was foretold.” “ For true faith is 
only a little point of dazzling brightness, infinitely exalted, and it is hard 
for it to circumscribe itself with conditions and all sorts of doctrinal limi- 
tations. This is the sense of Paul’s words, Rom. x. 6, “ Faith says: say 
not in thy heart, who shall ascend into heaven, that is, to bring Christ 
down from above,” that is, do not multiply speculations and philosoph- 
ical discussions about how Christ came down from heaven, how it was 
with his birth by the Holy Ghost; or who shall descend to the deep, 
that is, to bring Christ up from the dead, “that is, do not study and 
speculate about the mode of the resurrection from the dead, which is 
contrary to nature; only confess with thy mouth and believe in thy 
heart that Jesus is the Lord who rose from the dead. This righteous- 
ness which is by faith does not demand the application of reason and 
understanding, but heart and mouth, therefore it justifies even women 
and children and those who have no philosophy or wisdom; this is 
what Jeremiah prophesied, ‘ All of them shall know me, from the least 
of them to the greatest of them,’ yea, this is the secret of the foolishness 
of God.” The Jews, however, “by reason of the Scripture learning and 
their intellectual faith (>>5swm om SN) TINN TWeH) refused to re- 
ceive the words of Jehovah and his Messiah and to bclieve in him with 
the simple divine faith.” The gospel, therefore, was carried to the Gen- 
tiles, and notwithstanding their former ignorance of the truth revealed in 
the Law and the Prophets, “by the grace of the Most High and by the 
power of the Holy Spirit which rested upon the first preachers of the 
gospel, and the miracles which they wrought by the power of God, the 
simple divine faith was impressed and implanted in their hearts and their 
eyes were opened to behold the light,— by the grace of the Most High alone, 
and not by the help of philosophic faith.” When the first teachers had 
passed away, and they began to translate their simple primitive faith into 
a philosophy of faith, there began a process of corruption and dissolution, 
to stay which creeds and confessions were devised. The great Christian 
symbols, which were made to meet the need of men whose difficulty in 
apprehending Christ was their lack of Scripture knowledge and of intel- 
lsctual faith, are not suited to the wants of the Jews, whose difficulty is 
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precisely the opposite, namely, the excessive development of intellectual 
faith and the knowledge of the letter of Scripture, which hinders them 
from seeing the great light which is hidden in it. ‘Spectacles for the 
near-sighted will not do for men of strong vision.” 

He next discusses the obligation of the positive (ceremonial) law. The 
form is temporary and mutable, the spirit, eternal. The obligation of 
the former depends upon possibility and expediency under given condi- 
tions. The point of particular interest is circumcision. The conclusion 
is that “according to the Law and the New Testament we are under ob- 
ligation to perform it, but only as a thing acceptable on the part of our 
Jewish brethren, not in the sight of God” (quoting Rom. iv. 2). As re- 
gards the observance of the Sabbath, we are bound to keep all that de- 
pends on mind and heart; and as touching rest from labor, we should 
habitually abstain from labor, so far as it does not interfere with the 
mode of life of the people among whom we live. 

As to the positive commandments of the New Testament, we are bound 
to observe only baptism and the eating of bread and wine in remem- 
brance of the Lord, in the pure Jewish spirit and sense which derives 
from the Old Testament, after the example of the evangelical churches of 
England and Germany. 

Finally he speaks of the peculiar difficulties which the Jews find at the 
outset in the doctrine of the Trinity and the supernatural conception of 
Jesus, and of the way in which to some extent these difficulties may be 
relieved. 

The last of our Documents is an Order for the Lord’s Supper on the 

night of the Passover. Naturally,it connects itself, as at the beginning, 
with the Order of the Passover itself. It is a very appropriate liturgy, 
elevating and inspiring in its whole progress and tone, — suggesting, let us 
say frankly, a painful contrast with the unfitness of the extemporized 
communion service in some older Christian churches. We may only 
quote the words of administration: “ Pastor. The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, may it keep thy body and thy soul unto 
eternal life: Take and eat this for a remembrance that Christ died for 
thee, and believe in him in thine heart with perfect faith and thanksgiv- 
ing. 
We do not know what may come of this movement. Only time can 
tell. But apart from all that, it is singularly interesting because in it we 
see a Jewish Christian Church forming under our very eyes, in its whole 
attitude reminding us strongly of the earliest Jewish Christianity. We 
see how the gospel presents itself to a Jewish mind and education; how 
he connects it with the old, as a fulfillment. We see, also, the inevitable 
antithesis to Gentile Christianity, which results from a different point of 
view — a difference of which Rabinowitz is well aware, and whose nature 
he has pretty acutely analyzed. 

We see both doctrine and worship developed from this other point of 
view. And it shows us also—an important practical lesson — from 
what side and in what way the gospel must be presented to the Jews. 
To insist that they shall see through our spectacles (to borrow Rabino- 
witz’s figure) and then to blame them with blindness because they can- 
not see is neither wise nor fair. 

George F. Moore. 
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JOSEPH _COOK’S 
BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


For searching philosophical analysis, for keen and merciless logic, for dogmatic assertion of eternal truth 
in the august name of science such as thrills the soul to its foundations, for widely diversified and most apt 
illustrations drawn from a wide field of reading and observation, for true poetic feeling, for a pathos with- 
out any mixture of sentimentality, for candor, for moral elevation, and for noble loyalty to those great Chris- 
tian verities which the author affirms and vindicates, these wonderful Lectures stand forth alone amidst the 
contemporary literature of the class to which they belong. — London Quarterly Review. 
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Eight volumes, with Preludes on Current Events. Each volume, 12mo, $1.50. 
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Contents: Lectures, — Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Future of Islam; Advanced Thought in In- 
dia; Keshub Chunder Sen and the Theistic So- 
cieties of India; Woman’s Work for Woman in 
Asia; Japan, the Self-Reformed Hermit Nation ; 
Australia, the Pacific Ocean, and International 
Reform. Preludes, — State Aid to Education; 
Revivals, True and False; Limited Municipal 
Suffrage for Women; Religion in_Colleges, at 
Home and Abroad; English and Afferican Jour- 
nalism ; International Duties of Christendom. 


Contents: Lectures, — Advanced Thought in 
England and Scotland; Advanced Thought in 
Germany, I.; The New Criticism of the Old Tes- 
tament; Advanced Thought in Germany, IL; 
Opponents of Professor Zollner’s Views on Spirit- 
ualism ; Advanced Thought in Italy and Greece. 
Preludes, — New Departures in and from Ortho- 
doxy ; Does Death End Probation? The Future 
of Civil-Service Reform; The Vanguards of 
Christian Missions ; American and Foreign Tem- 





perance Creeds; Probation at Death. 













ENGLISH OPINIONS. 


Fresh, vigorous, and outspoken, Mr. Cook’s highly seasoned lectures on ORTHODOXY may be rec- 
ommended as a wholesome stimulant to readers whose jaded literary appetites require a fillip. Mr. 
Cook is a consummate master of the art of arousing and arresting the attention and interest of a 
popular assembly. He is never either dull or prosy. It must be admitted that he has shown that 
evangelical theology, when stripped of the exaggerations of language, in which it has too frequently 
been expressed, and of the crude and fanatical ideals of its more ignorant and illiterate professors, 
and enunciated in well-considered and definite terms, has really a good deal to say for itself. — The 
Scotsman (Edinburgh). 

Full of keen criticism, relentless logic, and withering sarcasm, the citadel as well as the outworks 
of scientific materialism is here riddled through and through with burning shot. — Sword and Trowel 
(Mr. Spurgeon’s), November, 1878. 


AMERICAN OPINIONS. 


Mr. Cook lightens and thunders, throwing a vivid light on a topic by an expression or comparison, 
or striking a presumptuous error as by a bolt from heaven. He is not afraid to discuss the most ab- 
stract scientific or philosophic themes before a popular audience ; he arrests his hearers first by his 
earnestness, then by the clearness of his exposition, and fixes the whole in the mind by the earnestness 
of his moral purpose. — President James McCosu, of Princeton. 

We follow no man blindly, but we must confess that these Boston Lectures strike us as being the 
finest presentation of great fundamental truths which we have seen for the last thirty years by any 
lecturer occupying the so-called scientific position. The grasp on facts is strong, the method of rea- 
toning is clear, as it rises from simple inductions to the more profound, and the illustration and anal- 
ogies employed are chosen with rarest skill. — Christian Intelligencer (New York). 
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the principles of evolution to man’s origin and destiny, and finds in the facts and pro- 
phetic developments of man’s earthly career strong arguments for his imiaortality. The 
reverent spirit of the book, the wide range of illustration, the remarkable lucidity of 
thought and style, and the noble eloquence that characterizes it, give it peculiar value 
and interest. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. 


By A. P. Sryvett, author of “The Occult World.” New Edition. With an Intro- 
duction prepared expressly for the American edition, by the author. 1 volume, 
16mo, $1.25. 


This work has created a great sensation in England, both as revealing the essential 
significance of the system of Buddhism, and as appealing with peculiar force to a more 
or less numerous class of English readers. The limited edition offered in this country 
some months since rather sharpened than appeased the demand for the book, which will 
be met by this new edition. 
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